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Ry=<eog]| lf is to be expected that both the friends and the 
Was: Ny} enemies of Socialism will disagree in defining it, in 

explaining it, and in judging the relative value of its 

elements. A fundamental movement like Socialism 

is not easily reduced to a definition, nor can one 
judgment be formulated which will take due account of the ins and 
outs of its varied activity and beliefs. Undoubtedly, some are 
made Socialists by reasoning. But hope and idealism, protest, 
hate, association, and temperament play their rdle in the develop- 
ment of the movement. It is scarcely to be denied that different 
Socialists get very different results out of their Socialism. They 
seek different things when they go into it. One whose mind refuses 
to take large and uncritical views of history and of the future, 
will not become a Socialist. One whose sympathies are narrow, 
and whose heart is untouched by the wider ethical feelings of one’s 
time, is beyond the reach of Socialism. A man whose mental 
humility hinders him from inspecting the foundations of the social 
order without adequate preparation for the task, will scarcely be- 
come a Socialist. It is well, therefore, to take account of the per- 
sonal equipment of those who accept Socialism. I would not for 
a moment underrate either the scholarship or the power of So- 
cialist thinkers. Nor would I overlook the fact that what is here 
said concerning the acceptance or non-acceptance of Socialism, 
may be said with equal truth concerning the acceptance or rejection 
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of representative government, of a political party or of any 
fundamental view of life. The aim is merely to call attention to 
certain general phases which enter into the development of any 
popular movement that appeals to large numbers for endorsement, 
Just because these things are true in other circles, they are true in 
the case of Socialism. It may be helpful to show, in part, wherein 
this is the case. 


I, 


Popular movements reveal the deeper feelings of the race. 
We find on their turbulent surface parties, campaigns, vociferation, 
complaint, platforms, literature, and impassioned appeals. These 
are impressive in themselves, but they will be judged rightly only 
when we take them as symptoms of deeper moral energies which 
have been released into new activity, and seek the lines along 
which to flow. Fundamental moral intuitions have tremendous 
power. They master men. Men do not master them. Humanity 
tends ordinarily with irresistible force to obey them. It sees slowly, 
confusedly, and at times helplessly. But once its slow brain has 
worked out a fundamental moral concept, the masses hold to it 
until that one is replaced by another which is deeper still. When 
institutions and established ethical standards are in conflict with 
these judgments, processes are set in motion which will in the long 
run compel obedience. Unless institutions, in one way or in an- 
other, absorb and express and satisfy the clarified moral instincts 
of a people, the pathway to revolution is opened. Humanity does 
not back up. If it ever returns to a starting-point, the return is 
made by way of a circle, which permits the journey without the 
appearance of surrender. 

The power of new popular movements lies primarily in the fact 
that these interpret life experience to the average man more satis- 
factorily than any other interpretation with which he is in touch. 
To the extent to which existing parties, organizations, institutions, 
and leaders express fundamental popular judgments, the action of 
the people will be conservative and orderly. We should not under- 
rate the enduring power of popular moral feeling, even when it is 
set over against the currently accepted judgments of society. It 
has been observed before to-day that the great policies of the world 
have been suggested by unsophisticated men. The political life of 
society does not express its whole moral energy. The state is, after 
all, only a function of society. The reforms of an age rarely satisfy 
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its discontent. Even when new measures originate in the direct in- 
terests of the people, and in the beginning express well its stern 
demands, by the time reforms are securely established, they are so 
reduced in scope and diminished in efficiency as to fail to bring 
assurance or contentment. Conservatism always takes over the 
demonstrated judgments of radicalism and makes them its own, 
while radicalism is driven to the foot of the hill to commence again 
its weary ascent. Attitudes survive in the minds of the masses long 
after their demands have been granted. These surviving attitudes 
serve to perpetuate the sense of injustice by which the people are 
easily touched into action. Life changes constantly. The narrow- 
ing of opportunity, technical progress, new machinery of social 
control, widening vision, change of social pressure, improved meth- 
ods of communication and travel, new planes of conflict among 
social interests are constantly testing established institutions at new 
points, and leading many to new complaint and more far-reaching 
demands. 

New social movements which spring out of the hearts of the 
people, perform a role of fundamental social and political impor- 
tance. They are prophetic because they point unerringly in the 
direction in which reform must go. They are of great present 
value, because they force upon the imagination of leaders the 
picture of very definite wrongs, and compel the retarded and 
often reluctant attention of statesmen. They are of great educa- 
tional value to society as a whole, because with all of their mis- 
takes they sharpen the social conscience and quicken the sense of 
justice. 

Statesmanship, if it is to be relevant, would obtain a new 
perspective on these dynamic currents ; would find out the wants 
they express, and the energies they contain; would shape and 
direct and guide them. For unions and trusts, sects, clubs, and 
voluntary associations stand for actual needs. The size of their 
following, the intensity of their demands, is a fair index of 
what the statesman must think about. No lawyer created a 
trust though he drew up its charter; no logician made the 
labor movement or the feminist agitation. If you ask for what 
political purpose a nation is, a practical answer would be: it is 
its “ movements.” They are the social life. So far as the fu- 
ture is man-made, it is made of them. They show their real 
vitality by a relentless growth in spite of all the little offences 
and obstacles that foolish politicians devise.* 


*The Changing Focus in Politics, by Walter Lippman. Zhe Forum, March, 1913. 
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The first condition to the timely wisdom of statesmanship is 
that it recognize the inevitable tendency of all parties and in- 
stitutions to lag behind actual social needs, just as an electrician 
must figure on the lag in the current with which he deals. No party 
which believes its own wisdom to be final can be wise at all, because 
no merely human institution can be final. Willingnéss to change 
policies, to revise institutions, and to pay proper deference to new 
and heretofore uncatalogued popular movements, must be found in 
the heart of a genuine statesman. There is, of course, great danger 
in unsettling the foundations of the social order. Consummate skill 
is necessary to discover that compromise in social conflict between 
what is old and what is new, which will neither purchase stability 
at the awful price of justice, nor attempt to bargain for justice 
at the price of safety. The statesman will recognize also that there 
will be no time under popular government when some genuine new 
ethical need of society will not arise and seek to create its own 
expression. In our recent history, the Greenback Party, Labor 
Parties, the Populist Party, Farmers’ Alliances, and Socialism rep- 
resent fundamental moral intuitions which existing parties and 
policies could not satisfy, and which, therefore, humanity insisted 
on expressing in its own blundering way. 

Socialism in one form or another is found in literature as far 
back as the time of Plato. Phases of it recur down through the 
Christian centuries. There is a continuity of tradition, of ideal, 
and of ethical intuition, between Louis Blanc who entered the 
French Parliament in 1848, and Victor Berger who entered our 
House of Representatives in 1911. Socialism is fundamental and 
powerful, because it has gathered up and expressed a whole series 
of fundamental moral judgments concerning issues in which the 
interest of humanity is vital. It is not the work of demagogues, 
though, like all movements, it has its demagogues. It is a world 
movement, and yet it is neither too learned nor too remote, too 
abstract or academic, to come to the threshold of the average work- 
ing man, and interpret to him, in terms which he understands, the 
mystery of life and its injustice. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
Socialism does threaten individualism as its adversaries claim, and 
yet its appeal to the individual man or woman is more intimate, 
more personal and more idealizing, than that of any other party 
which asks for popular support. It touches big emotions into 
quickened life in the simplest hearts. It feeds natural vanity 
and latent egotism by making the individual feel supremely impor- 
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tant, whereas the experience of life depresses him into a negligible 
atom. We praise a book, we applaud a speaker, we love a painting, 
when one or the other of them touches some spring of secret life 
within us, or awakens a slumbering memory of long-departed joy. 
May we wonder, then, at the power of Socialism when it reaches so 
far into the individual’s life, and tells him so many things about 
himself? Socialism’s voice calls soothingly when current political 
parties are compelled to preach a discipline which is unwelcome, 
a philosophy which is severe, and a code of morality in which 
patience, deferred hope, and uninterrupted industry are the funda- 
mentals. 

Brownson claims that “ No age ever comprehends itself, and 
the people following its dominant spirit can never give an account 
of their own principles.” If this be true, and it was a conservative 
man who said it, may we not say that Socialism represents one ex- 
planation at which the age has arrived in attempting to understand 
itself? If the age has failed to understand itself through its learn- 
ing, through its culture, through its political parties, and social 
institutions, through the wisdom of its accepted leadership, and 
the interpretations of its philosophers, can it be that it is attempting 
to understand itself in the light of new fundamental moral intuitions 
of the masses. Is Socialism a new interpretation of social life in 
which humanity is making an effort to combine the vision of its 
moral sense, the insight of its philosophy, its interpretations of his- 
tory, and its philosophy of government? We may ask the ques- 
tion and seek an answer, without for a moment forgetting or ignor- 
ing all of the moral ugliness, all of the gratuitous hate, and all of 
the ignoble aims that are associated with it. 

In any case, there is something marvelously impressive about 
it. Our most gifted orators, our keenest logic, and our ripest 
scholarship are baffled by the simplest laboring man into whose heart 
the spirit of Socialism has entered. Something very profound 
in the movement is making Socialists in spite of us. I doubt if 
we are hindering, by the force of our arguments, any large number 
from entering Socialism. I refer, of course, to those who are tem- 
peramentally inclined toward it, because those who are tempera- 
mentally opposed to it have no need of our argument. Socialism 
is rapidly filtering into our trade unions in spite of the settled 
opposition of union authorities. And this opposition does not 
rest on the arguments which we employ, but on a simple utilitarian 
judgment to the effect that the policies of organized labor seem to 
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promise more in the terms of human comfort than does Socialism. 
It is not philosophy; it is not knowledge of history; it is not psy- 
chology ; it is not principles of ethics that hold organized labor back 
from Socialism. It is simply a practical judgment of a practical 
situation. Society would be much poorer if it were to lose the 
ethical insight by force of which Socialism is vitalized. Society 
would gain infinitely if that healthy moral sentiment might find 
what we conservatives call a saner and safer social expression. Not 
until our institutions, our parties, and our policies absorb the 
ethical sentiment alluded to, and win the sympathy of the masses, 
may we hope to put an end to the dangers toward which Socialism 
moves. 

If conservatism has a divinely-appointed mission to protect the 
tradition of civilization, it must have the resources and the capacity 
to absorb and translate into institutions most of the healthy awak- 
ened moral sentiment of a nation. There are few who would claim 
that our conservatism has done this. Shall we not, then, take the 
growth of Socialism to be in a way the measure of our sin? Can 
it be that Socialism takes its place as the only vehicle by which 
certain awakened moral instincts of the nation come to satisfactory 
expression? If Socialism, with all of its mistaken idealism; with 
its lack of reverence for the past and its frequent denunciation of 
religion; with its clouded vision of the limitations of humanity, 
its mistaken views of sin, and its confused understanding of social 
and historical processes, can succeed in hiding all these deformities 
from the eyes of its partisans, conservatism will have no little ac- 
count to render for its failure to have resisted its rise with more 
encouraging success. 

The statement of the case after this manner is somewhat mis- 
leading. Asa matter of fact, Socialism as a movement fails also to 
express this fundamental moral intuition of the people. They get 
more comfort, that is those who believe in Socialism, out of it than 
out of any other vehicle of social expression. But one cannot paint 
a soul. One cannot place the whole moral consciousness of a 
multitude into any institution. Sentiment, even when it is a pro- 
foundly ethical thing, must be free and boundless as the imagination 
itself. Institutions limit, hamper, misinterpret. Thus it is that 
all institutions are disappointing, and victory in establishing them 
is the prelude to a sense of failure. The “ International Workers 
of the World” represents, in the main, Socialists who are dis- 
satisfied with Socialism. 
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It is the function of literature, of eloquence, of poetry in par- 
ticular, to voice the unlimited aspirations of humanity. The more 
profound the poet, the less is he conscious of the limitations of time 
or of place, of institution or of civilization. One might say, were 
one inclined to jest, that Providence denies to poets practical ability 
in the conduct of affairs, lest they mistake their mission, and fail to 
confine themselves to their prophetic duties. Again, one might 
say that Providence leads practical men to dislike poetry and great 
literature, lest they take ideals too seriously, and endeavor to in- 
corporate them too literally into institutions. Socialism as an ab- 
stract interest of humanity, as an assemblage of emotions, aspira- 
tions, and moral longings of the race, will remain for all time. 
But as the programme of a political party, it must be a failure and 
disappointment. Socialism is really poetry that has left its own 
yard, and has gone over to play with politics, and has suffered 
severely as a consequence of the escapade. We hear much of the 
close relations between literature and life. It is well to hinder them 
from excessive intimacy. When literature comes too near to life, 
only crude realism results. When life comes too near to literature, 
a helpless idealism results. Like other mirrors, literature should 
inspire and reveal us, but it may not write our politics. 


II. 


We are face to face with certain fundamental facts in society 
which it is easy to overlook, because they are fundamental. The 
masses have acquired the habit of inspecting the foundations of 
the social order, and of having definite opinions concerning them. 
They think in the terms of sentiments, and not in the terms of 
institutions: in those of impression and not of definition. When 
men and women who have had little training, who have no scholar- 
ship, who lack standards of comparison, who are neither sobered 
by responsibility nor guided by historical sense, form and utter 
freely fundamental judgments concerning our institutions and the 
principles on which they rest, they take over the rdle of philos- 
ophers. In fact, all men are become social philosophers. The in- 
sight of the masses makes them reckless not cautious. They judge 
institutions through their personal, individual experience of life, 
and not through historical perspective. If we ask a scholar or a 
statesman how to put an end to child labor, how to protect the 
modern home against disintegration, how to establish a minimum 
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wage, or how to shift the incidence of industrial risk from the 
laborer to the public, he will study, seek advice, make investiga- 
tions, interpret facts, institute comparisons, start experiments, and 
then make answer, which is hesitating, conditional, speculative, and 
disappointing. If we ask a Socialist or an average laboring man, 
his answer will be fearless, direct, definite, and, to him, satisfying. 
Socialism is really a popular, definite, satisfying, and funda- 
mental answer to fundamental questions which are as common- 
place among the masses as is the discussion of the weather or of 
baseball. 

Alarm and fear lodge in the upper classes. The masses, how- 
ever, feel and think freely, unhampered by the restraints of respon- 
sibility and unfearing of the risks of action. If the average man 
of limited education were afraid to form fundamental judgments 
concerning the social order, Socialism would be impossible. If the 
masses retained unquestioning confidence in the leadership of the 
upper classes, Socialism would be impossible. If the parties, the 
institutions, and the policies that are central and supreme in our 
present civilization absorbed and expressed the ethical insight of 
the multitude, Socialism would be impossible. If our processes 
of education had been right in their direction, and approved in their 
standards, and had reached successfully the children and the youth 
of the past three generations, Socialism would have been impossible. 
But none of these conditions have been realized. And Socialism 
became inevitable. Never before has government meant so much 
to each of us as it does to-day. Hence attitudes towards institu- 
tions are personal and stern. George Eliot remarks somewhere 
that simple people can associate unimpeachable feelings with very 
false ideas. They have done so in Socialism. She tells us else- 
where that simple and inclusive views appeal to popular imagination, 
and impel toward action. This, too, has happened in the case of 
Socialism. 

In these our days the masses “ will to believe” certain funda- 
mental views. They “ will to believe” that social justice is prac- 
tically attainable; that poverty with all of its horrible implications 
may be eliminated; that opportunity for the joy of life, for develop- 
ment, and social peace may be literally and definitely assured to 
every child born into the world; that political democracy is not 
democracy at all, and that true democracy involves to a great extent 
democracy in industry, that is, control of the processes of produc- 
tion and of distribution by the people and for them. Men in in- 
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creasing numbers “ will to believe,” that we may be happy without 
the self-discipline which is traditionally supposed to be the con- 
dition to happiness. As Dryden says it, “All would be happy at 
the cheapest rate.” These views and the discussions of them enter 
into the average life of very large numbers of the people. The 
better wisdom of some may enable them to see the truth and the 
falsehood that are in such views. Our sympathies, could we trust 
them, might lead us to like beliefs, but judgment sternly holds us 
back. Not until we succeed in correcting the popular imagination; 
not until we awaken a critical habit in the minds of people, shall 
we save them from the colossal mistakes to which they are inclined, 
mistakes of which Socialism is probably the most appalling. So- 
cialism is a symptom. We should not confine ourselves to the 
treatment of it. We must go down into the heart of the people, and 
correct and direct that great heart before we can succeed in re- 
deeming them from this pitiably mistaken course. 

We do not reckon sufficiently with the mental slant caused 
by profound impressions. When anyone or any number develop 
profound impressions which take on personal color, these tyrannize 
with marked power over all mental life. God throws His showers 
with even grace over the face of the earth, but the mountain ranges 
and elevations determine their later course. The key to the history 
of surface-flowing waters is in the watershed. Now the funda- 
mental impressions to which reference has just been made, give us 
the key to the mental operations of those who become Socialists. 
There are only two directions in which facts can be handled in a 
Socialist’s mind. They either confirm the Socialist view of life 
or they are not true. Thus it is that a subtle magic arrests the 
syllogisms which we hurl at the Socialist in order to confuse him, 
and they fall harmless at his feet. 

The habit of forming judgments concerning the foundations of 
the social order would, of itself, work little harm for the masses. 
The erroneous fundamental views just referred to, could not far 
mislead people if those attitudes were merely speculative, and if 
they expressed hope rather than a working conviction. But a third 
element enters into the situation, which gives both these exceptional 
significance. The working class has come into power, and it is 
conscious of that power and of its sanctions. Its members pro- 
ceed, therefore, to assert these fundamental attitudes as practical 
social policies, and to proclaim their fundamental views as prin- 
ciples of governmental action. Labor unions and labor parties, 
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reform movements which originate in the masses, and various 
forms of Socialism, taking it as either the inspiration of literature 
or the programme of a party, or the philosophy of a school, are 
nothing other than the‘direct outcome of the combination of these 
three factors in the consciousness of the great and mighty laboring 
class. This class trusts its own ethical instincts more profoundly 
than it trusts the ethical judgment of our leaders. Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson gives to the people credit for much more acute 
moral intuitions than he gives to those in higher social circles. 
In the light of our recent political history, and of the current criti- 
cism of our institutions, there is some excuse for agreeing with 
this view. 

There are three other elements which may be described as 
entering into the situation as it is here presented. We compel the 
masses which have attained to social power to live in presence of 
rugged and indefensible contrasts, which appear to confirm their 
interpretations of life and their sense of injury. Wealth and 
poverty, culture and degradation, exalted sin and neglected virtue, 
shameful extravagance and pitiable want, gaze into one another’s 
faces every day. The usurpations of capital in the industrial, the 
social and the cultural organization of life serve to convince the 
masses that government no longer serves their interests, but rather 
the interests of a small privileged class. 

The second element is the partial loss of control of govern- 
mental machinery. No one has it to-day: not even the wealthy 
and powerful. Technicalities, delays, hairsplitting, conflict of 
policies in the conservative classes; the breakdown of criminal 
law; the social inefficiency of civil law in many fundamental as- 
pects; the irrepressible survival of antiquated phrases which ham- 
per courts which are honorable, and tempt courts which are venal; 
ignorance among legislators; the patent failure of laws to develop 
the strength, the sureness of procedure, and the nimbleness of 
adaptation which problems of industrial power imperatively de- 
mand, all tend to show us that the mastery of government is, to a 
considerable extent, lost. Nowadays, it is extremely difficult, and, 
when possible, of doubtful success, for the State to do what even 
it itself wills to do. We cannot expand our narrow and antiquated 
definitions, under which the action of the law is limited, into suf- 
ficient scope to do the things for which all government is instituted. 
It is really a calumny for the masses to claim that government 
serves capital nowadays unfairly. That it sometimes does so is 
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beyond question, but not all the power, nor all the resources, nor 
all the cunning of capital can master the modern state when it is 
hampered as it is by these hindrances to undisturbed deliberate 
activity. 

The third factor referred to may be called the obstructive 
power of the individual in modern government. One senator, the 
chairman of a single committee, a speaker, an executive, a judge can 
obstruct the progress of the nation. This condition paralyzes gov- 
ernment even when its will is good, when its instincts are sure and 
its purposes are noble. It is true that this factor works in two 
directions. It has more than once proved itself to be mighty in 
blocking the progress of nefarious legislation, but, without a doubt, 
it has also proved itself mighty in blocking the advance of humane 
legislation. This enhanced power of the exceptional man is the 
more conspicuous when it is viewed in contrast with the diminished 
power of the average man. Nothing is more pathetic or lonely 
than the “ new ” member of Congress. 

The violent lady suffragist who is engaging international at- 
tention during these days, appeals constantly to the action of our 
colonists in breaking away from the mother country in order to 
justify her tactics in promoting the interests of suffrage. There 
is some logic in her attitude. One might write a perfect paraphrase 
of the Declaration of Independence, and fit the fundamental con- 
tentions of Socialism into it. One might begin by stating funda- 
mental moral judgments concerning human rights, just as the 
Declaration of Independence doves it. One might then state the 
aims of human government, and the definition of the rights for 
the protection of which government exists. One might then enu- 
merate the long series of grievances which the people feel, the 
experience of which appears to justify them in the extremes to 
which they go. One might then draw a conclusion expressed in 
the terms of industrial democracy which Socialism is, just as the 
colonists drew conclusions which led to the political democracy at 
which they aimed. Socialism must be regarded as more than a 
symptom. Our attempts to deal with it as a symptom have resulted, 
and are resulting, in comparative failure. We must get behind 
Socialism and beneath it if we would undermine it. We must 
take over the moral judgments which Socialism has appropriated, 
and give them satisfactory expression before that movement will 
be crushed. 
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III. 


One might be inclined to say that the Catholic Church furnishes 
a vehicle through which the fundamental moral sentiment of the 
people ought to find satisfactory expression. One might claim, too, 
that the programme of social reform sanctioned by the Catholic 
Church, notably in Europe, ought to satisfy every reasonable de- 
mand that can be made with due regard to recognized limitations. 
As a Catholic, I would say that this ought to be the case, but I 
believe that it is not the case. There are many outside of the 
Church who have great admiration for it, and for its work in the 
world. But we must remember that the Catholic Church presents 
itself to believers as a discipline on thinking, as a discipline on 
action, as a discipline on policies which touch the fundamentals of 
the moral order. The Church does not get its authority from the 
masses, nor does it aim to express the mind of the masses. Its 
mission is to express the mind of God as far as God has 
revealed it, and to promulgate and enforce, with spiritual sanctions, 
the laws of conduct contained in that revelation. Beyond that, but 
subject to it, it has to carry on its ministry of mercy, of consolation, 
of encouragement, of direction, of assistance and assurance. The 
Catholic who seriously inclines toward Socialism is apt to misun- 
derstand this fundamental character of his Church. In as far as 
current discontent proclaims social crime, and institutions incor- 
porate and sanction social injustice, we will find that the mind of the 
masses and the mind of the Church will be largely one. But the 
Church must carry in her teaching the message of patience, of 
order, of self-reliance, of personal individual responsibility for sin. 
It must maintain the authority of the divine sanctions, and it must 
interpret, as far as truth requires it, social wrong and injustice in 
the terms of sin. 

This, I think, is the most beneficent and merciful ministry 
that is offered to humanity to-day in the universe. Progress out of 
our industrial and social jungle must be made through the pathway 
of discipline, renunciation, and patience, but the masses are now 
in a temper to demand that the way out be along the path of vin- 
dication, concession, and relaxed restraint. To quote Dryden again, 
“ A down-hill reformation grows apace.” That is the type which 
the world prefers. The Church offers an up-hill reformation, 
which is not quite welcome. 

There is undeniable conflict between the Church and much that 
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is in Socialism. It is unnecessary to enter into the details now. 
No better summary might be offered than that found in an answer 
made recently to a Catholic priest by an Italian shoemaker. The 
latter was asked, “ Are you a Catholic?” He answered: “ No, I 
am a Socialist.” 

There are different mental planes in Socialism which should 
not be overlooked. There are many who are not conservative who 
remain in the conservative camp. They are conscious of no serious 
opposition to Socialism, but they do not know what is to be done. 
There are many who believe that the present social order has worked 
as badly as possible. There are conservative men who admit that 
radical changes are necessary. A representative daily paper re- 
cently referred to Mr. Debs as a very useful American citizen. 
Possibly a majority of the newspaper and periodical press of the 
United States will not hesitate to admit contributions, or even 
solicit them, which formally and by intention promote the interests 
of Socialism. There are many who are speculatively convinced 
that Socialism is the only way out, but they lack the initiative or 
energy to join the party or proclaim the view. I know of a num- 
ber of representative Americans, in rather exalted station, who ad- 
mit in their hearts and declare in confidence that the misfit between 
our institutions and the conditions of life is fundamentally unjust 
and dangerous and indefensible. 

The National Civic Federation is about to undertake the work 
of discovering and proclaiming reasons for hope. It aims to call 
to the attention of the American imagination the real progress that 
has been accomplished in the direction of social justice. The plan 
is sensible and in every way praiseworthy. It may be doubted, 
however, if the most imposing statement that can be made will serve 
to call back a single Socialist who has placed his hopes in that 
cause. 

We must distinguish among Socialists. There is the individ- 
ual who is a Socialist, but who has nothing to do with Socialism. 
He remains isolated, busy with the every-day affairs of life, with 
his work, with his family, and with his worries. Then there is 
the collective consciousness of Socialism as a whole, into which 
the minds of Socialists are fused, and from which they draw 
their inspiration, enthusiasm, and power. Class consciousness, class 
experience, class emancipation, class injustice, class aspirations, hold 
the movement together with unyielding power. Dissensions as to 
party, policy, philosophy, candidates for office, while disturbing, 
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on the whole will fail to rend the collective consciousness of the 
movement to any important extent. 

Going back to the fundamental moral judgments of the masses 
which are coming to expression through the movement that we 
call Socialism, we discover in them the deeper unity and sternness 
of purpose which is the basis of its cohesion. Fluctuations in the 
Socialist vote have little meaning. The deeper movement met no 
setback when the Milwaukee administration failed, because the vote 
in that city represented supreme disgust with the old parties rather 
than conviction that Socialism has any permanent value in the ad- 
ministration of any city. Dissensions as to policy or philosophy are 
not fatal to Socialism, any more than they are fatal to other move- 
ments in which many men aim to come together to discover the 
fundamental points of agreement. Socialism will continue to thrive 
just so long as people in increasing numbers believe that it ex- 
presses the fundamental moral judgments of the masses in a manner 
more satisfying than that of any other party through which it can 
come to expression. Only when our conservative leadership can go 
down to the multitude and correct its way of thinking and feeling; 
only when it regains confidence, restores the sense of moral respon- 
sibility, and re-asserts the essential individualism on which social 
life depends, may we look for the conquest of Socialism. 


IV. 


Argument affirms revolution. It does not bring it on. Reas- 
oning plays a minor rdle when the masses seek social and political 
truth or justice, but it plays a greater rdle in protecting and affirming 
views which they reach through instinct and feeling. Possibly 
Chesterton’s estimate of Macaulay may be applied to the multitude. 
He was wrong when he was rational. He was right when he was 
romantic. 

In our work against Socialism we are inclined to depend on 
reasoning. We hold, for instance, that Socialism is impossible; that 
it is ridiculous; that it rests on economic heresy; that it is ig- 
norant of history ; that it is a philosophy of failure; that it threatens 
liberty, and that it is rank materialism. Arguments of this kind are 
undoubtedly impressive to those who have no sympathy with So- 
cialism, and feel no inclination toward it. We know from experi- 
ence that they are of little avail in winning back those who have 
become Socialists. They are probably not very powerful with those 
whose allegiance to the conservative view is shattered, and whose 
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minds have entered upon the search for an all-inclusive solution of 
our problems. Our battlefield lies here. 

As a matter of fact, Socialism is impossible. But who is 
judge of the possible in human institutions? Do not all social in- 
stitutions attempt the impossible, and do they not appear to fail? 
Was not American democracy declared impossible? Are not our 
legislators attempting every day reforms that are now impossible? 
Has it not been declared impossible to control the trusts, to clean 
out the slums, to stamp out tuberculosis, to guarantee living wages? 
Is it not impossible to find a satisfactory standard of justice accept- 
able to employers and to laborers? Is it not impossible to compel 
all members of the Catholic Church to go to the Sacraments, and 
to hold all adults faithful to the Sunday Mass? Probably most of 
the progress of humanity has resulted from its genuinely-honest 
efforts at impossible things. Does not history teach us that to-day’s 
impossible is the probable of to-morrow and the commonplace of 
the day after? Do we not aim to beguile our children into believ- 
ing in the impossible and in attempting it? Do we not stimulate 
their ambition, and hold out great ideals for them in the same 
way? Do we not, in point of fact, agree with Meredith in the 
thought that “ The impossible is wings to the imagination? ” 

Might not the argument of the impossible be urged against 
Christianity itself? Human nature is not capable of the perfection 
which Christianity offers to it, and yet Christianity has accomplished 
miracles in the moral and spiritual order, the like of which the world 
has not seen elsewhere. This is the view which Newman urged 
on his nephew, Mr. Mosley. I do not, of course, forget the essen- 
tial difference that lies between Christianity, which is of divine 
origin, and which offers the assistance of divine grace to the striv- 
ings after betterment of the human heart, and Socialism or similar 
movements which are of natural origin, and whose aims are within 
the natural order. We meet occasionally non-Catholics who claim, 
as an excuse for not becoming Catholics, that the Church is too 
exacting; that it is impossible to live up to the standards of life 
which it presents. Thank God, there are not many who hold 
this mistaken view in good faith. I do not aim here to refute 
this or any other argument which is employed against Socialism. 
I venture only to suggest limitations on its value in combatting 
Socialism as a popular movement. In fact, Socialism has done a real 
service in forcing us to study the impossible and to become familiar 
with it, because thereby we have been protected against it. This 
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conflict, as if often remarked, has revealed new possibles to human- 
ity, and our leaders have been scourged into action by that vision. 

It is alleged, as a phase of this argument, that it is impossible 
for Socialism to tell us how it would direct and regulate life were it 
to be victorious. This consideration again has really but little 
value in hindering certain types of men from accepting Socialism. 
It is an experience of our statesmen that they cannot predict a 
month ahead the consequences of much of the legislation which they 
enact. Were not our statesmen surprised recently, within forty- 
eight hours after they enacted the tariff law, to find unexpected 
complications in the five per cent exemption clause as applied to 
shipping? Rousseau is quoted as having claimed in his own day 
that “‘ No code can foresee future details.” Possibly the following 
from a brief of the Solicitor-General of the United States, presented 
to the Supreme Court in its October term, 1912, will serve to 
show us how futile this argument is against Socialism, by showing 
us how true it is concerning ourselves. 


Nothing is better known than that many, very many, statutes 
are drawn and passed with the most obvious evidences of haste, 
casual consideration, lack of knowledge of constitutional prin- 
ciples, ignorance of many of the facts to which the statute will 
apply, or of the consequences which will flow from its operation 
in quarters its makers never knew existed. 

If, therefore, the language used in a statute were always 
given its plain, simple, obvious meaning, and so applied to all 
the facts to which it was applicable, one or more of three 
results would frequently follow, to wit: Either it would be un- 
constitutional, or it would amount to nothing and accomplish 
nothing, or it would achieve results so absurd or burdensome 
as to demonstrate that no such intention could have prompted its 
passage. And so long as our laws are passed in the hasty and 
unconsidered way that they are, just so long will one of the 
most difficult tasks of our courts be to construe them, and 
thereby to give some effect to them without transgressing con- 
stitutional restrictions, and yet accomplish as near as may be 
that which its authors intended. 

It is no easy task. It is never easy to know what another 
intended save by the language used; and yet if that language 
implies the exercise of a power not possessed, or leads to re- 
sults so absurd or unreasonable as to create the belief that no 
such effect was intended, it becomes the duty of the court 
not to adhere to the letter and destroy the spirit, nor, on the 
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other hand, to reject it all as meaningless or violative of con- 
stitutional restrictions, but to strive as best it may to give such 
a meaning as can fairly and reasonably be done without sub- 
stituting its own will for that of the authors, and yet give 
effect to the instrument. 


We claim that Socialism is ridiculous and childish. It is 
ridiculous. But ridicule has furnished the baptismal waters for 
many of the great movements by which humanity has been lifted. 
H. G. Wells shrewdly suggests in one of his novels that social in- 
stitutions ought to begin in confusion and be welcomed by ridicule. 
Ridicule failed to hinder the growth of the early Church. It has 
failed to hinder inventions. It has failed to stifle the splendid 
imagination that has led to revolutionary discoveries. The men 
whom nature intends for pioneers are equipped with an insensibility 
to ridicule, which protects the beginnings of their work. 

Socialism is accused of economic heresy. It is full of it. But 
who is judge of economic orthodoxy? Did not Marx himself de- 
rive the fundamental principle of his Socialism from most orthodox 
economic principles? The multitude does not worry about economic 
heresy. It cares nothing for the metaphysics of value, or theories 
of currency, or the medium of exchange. What it demands is 
the orthodoxy of justice as against the orthodoxy of a thinker. 
Hence the charge of economic error exercises no discouraging in- 
fluence on those who have packed their belongings, and started on 
the easy march to the camp of Socialism. 

One of our distinguished American economists declared some 
years ago that Socialism is the philosophy of failure. He said, 
“Just to the extent that the Socialists insist on their inability to 
accumulate as much wealth as others under existing conditions, 
they are unconsciously advertising their own inefficiency. They 
clamor for a philosophy of failure, for a system in which they 
shall be relieved from the inevitable results of their inferiority in 
obtaining the material means which they regard as essential to their 
idealistic ends.” The title “ philosophy of failure’ was intended 
as anepithet. It is in fact a title. 

The impressive feature of Socialism is that our institutions 
have produced failures of such quality and of such quantity as 
to make it possible to build up that movement as a philosophy of 
failure. If we may test any civilization by its failures, and we may, 
Socialism writes a very horrible indictment of our social system. 
To-day it is the strong and mighty, the successful and leading social 
VOL. XCVIII.—20 
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classes, that are causing the greatest menace to our institutions. 
The fights that our legislators are compelled to make, are struggles 
to curb the mighty in the interests of the weaker classes. As a 
philosophy of failure, Socialism is undoubtedly a marked success. 
The reading of history shows that dangers have always come to 
institutions from the haunts of the mighty, and not from the hovels 
of the weak. One reads with some little surprise the essay of 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson on the Cowardice of Culture, in 
which he says: “ There never was a period in our history since 
the American nation was independent, when it would not have 
been a calamity to have it controlled by its highly educated men 
alone.” At any rate, if our civilization has need of a philosophy 
of failure which will scourge it into action, no other could serve 
the purpose any better than the Socialism which we know. 

The argument that Socialism threatens popular liberty, appears 
to have little influence on those who think that they have not and 
have not had any liberty at all. It is significant that the orthodox 
labor movement, which is quite opposed to Socialism, constantly 
speaks about “ emancipating” the laboring class. It uses the vo- 
cabulary of war and the tactics of military campaigning. If the 
masses are in quest of liberty, and are convinced that they have not 
yet secured it, it will be no easy task to convince them that So- 
cialism is a menace. There was far-reaching insight in the cry that 
resounded over the civilized world in 1848 from the Communist 
Manifesto, “ Working men of the world unite. You have nothing 
to lose but your chains.” 


V. 


Socialism must be explained not so much by itself as by the 
constitution of humanity acting in our present historical conditions. 
It must be resisted not primarily by acting upon it, but by acting 
upon humanity itself. Many of the flaws in our institutions are 
flaws in life itself. “ The fault is not politics,” said the Hon. 
Peter Sterling, “it is in humanity.” If Socialism carries within 
itself a series of fundamental moral judgments, and definite social 
aspirations which cannot find expression through any existing 
conservative agency, these must be dealt with fairly. The strange 
power of the movement is shown in a remarkable way by the manner 
in which Socialism advances in spite of its hideous affinities. It is 
beyond question that Socialism displays an affinity for atheism, 
for loose views on marriage, and distressing policies concerning the 
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family, and for materialism in philosophy. These affinities alone 
should have slaughtered Socialism long since, but they have not 
done so. Atheism is in quite good form. Society at large no 
longer believes in the homely, honest, old-fashioned Christian mar- 
riage. The views of Socialism on marriage at their worst are no 
worse than the views incorporated into our modern legislation. 
The materialism that asserts itself in Socialism, ugly as it is, is 
little worse than the actual materialism which Matthew Arnold 
scourged as the curse of his time. When we attempt to argue with 
a laboring man who is disposed in a kindly way toward Socialism, 
and we tell him that Socialism is allied to atheism, and to free love 
and materialism, he simply denies it. He persists in telling us that 
he is merely an economic Socialist, and that his Socialism contains 
no danger whatever to either his faith or his philosophy. It is easy 
to find many who have argued this way, and who have in the final 
outcome lost their faith and their Christian philosophy too. This 
would seem to show, in as far as it is the case, that a subtle process 
seizes the very soul of this type of man, and so controls his mental 
processes as to blind him. Then when he ceases to care, the loss 
of his faith does not alarm him. Why is it that our words appear 
to have so little force when we, who are versed in philosophy and 
trained in argument, are unable to best the simple and uneducated 
man who has heard the call of Socialism and has turned his heart 
toward it in answer? 

One of the features of the situation which is distressing, is 
that by a trick of feeling and imagination a man succeeds in getting 
into his mind attitudes which are beyond him, and views which he 
cannot control. It requires neither skill nor learning to “get” 
pneumonia, but both are necessary in order to get rid of it. Not 
all of the wisdom of man can take away from a sinner the knowl- 
edge, the abandon, the weakness of his first gross sin. Minds are, 
in a sense, like bodies. They vary in capacity, temperament, habits, 
immunities, and tendencies. Prevailing habits of thought govern 
the thinking of the individual, whether or not he will it. If it is 
customary to take fundamental attitudes, men will take them. If 
it is customary to inspect the foundations of the social order, and 
pass opinions, and translate opinions into principles of action, men 
will do so. There are cosmic minds equipped with splendid harbors 
into which philosophies, like mighty ships, may sail in perfect 
security, certain of finding the anchorage for which their propor- 
tions call. There are provincial and shallow minds into which such 
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ships may enter only at their peril. Now, when we find cosmic 
thinking in provincial minds, only confusion, disturbed judgment, 
loss of standards, faulty sense of proportions, and mistaken valua- 
tions will result. Socialism rests on cosmic thinking or, if one will, 
cosmic feeling. When immature minds engage themselves with it, 
confusion results. 

Helmholtz devised a set of resonators so constructed that 
each of them admits sound waves of only one length. Minds 
should be equipped with similar resonators, so adjusted to capacity 
and outlook that neither views nor doubts nor questions nor anx- 
ieties nor attitudes be admitted, except in as far as these are pro- 
portioned to it. Pope undoubtedly had this thought in view when 
he spoke of man’s knowledge “ measured to his state and place.” 
Very many Socialists, after accepting Socialism, are unable to 
undertake the studies or do the reasoning that might call them back 
from their mistaken way. In addition, they will have lost the 
faculty of confidence in their leaders, who might be trusted to think 
for them. 

I believe that an inspection of our methods of combatting 
Socialism would be timely. An earnest endeavor to explore the 
Socialist mind should be made, with a view to discover the ethical 
content, to which approval should in justice and truth be given. 
Possibly a test of the working value of our standard arguments 
might be made, in order to show whether or not they are as convinc- 
ing to the Socialist or the prospective Socialist as they are to the 
conservative. Some such course of action might lead us to the 
conclusion, that the way out is to be found ultimately through our 
schools. A practical, easily understood philosophy of life ought 
to be introduced at a point in our educational system when the 
maturity of the youth will permit it, teaching the views of life and 
of history, of justice and of idealism, which might work in two 
directions. On the one hand, it might awaken, inform, and inspire 
our future industrial, political, and social leaders in a way to pre- 
vent them from the dreadful excesses of neglect, error, and selfish- 
ness of our more recent past. On the other, it might protect the 
unsuspecting and honest masses from the false views which they 
now accept with unsuspecting simplicity. Such teaching, together 
with more serious effort to satisfy the demands of elementary jus- 
tice in reforms now under way, might point the way to the industrial 
and social peace for which all of us are longing, a condition, the 
vision of which has heretofore, in our day at least, been denied. 

















THE CHURCH AND FRENCH DEMOCRACY. 
BY HILAIRE BELLOC. 
II. 


See SAID in my last paper that I would begin my exposi- 
tion of the conflict between French democracy and 
the Church by supposing my reader first to observe 
the matter from the standpoint of a French provin- 
cial town, because that standpoint is the most central, 
and that from which he will get a juster view of the business than 
from any other. 

You may go into one of those French provincial towns (which 
are by the way the most steadfast and enduring of all European 
institutions), and in a short survey of the streets and buildings, in 
a few conversations with representative men, find something like 
this: 

A great building, the product of elaborate and long-continued 
effort, and the chief external expression of history in the place, 
will first strike you. It is the cathedral. The strength and the 
variety of it merely as an artistic result will, if you are new to 
such things, amaze you. There will probably be nothing in the town 
comparable to it for magnificence and effect. You will find that 
it is dedicated to some great missionary who founded the faith 
there at least seventeen centuries ago. If you will have the patience 
to remain within the building from a summer Sunday sunrise to 
about ten o’clock, you may note a continual succession of not very 
large groups, in most of which the majority will be of women 
coming in to hear the corresponding succession of Low Masses 
which are said throughout the morning at the various altars. You 
will, if you know something of the Catholic Church in other coun- 
tries, remark the very large proportion of communicants at each 
Mass; you will further be struck by the absence of any apparent 
poverty or negligence in the dress and toilet of these small but 
successively numerous congregations, and if you know something 
of the French world, you will further be struck by the complete mix- 
ture of classes. Though the proportion of men to women is smaller 
than it would be in Italy or in Ireland, yet the representation of 
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every class out of a society still divided into many ranks corre- 
sponding to varieties in wealth and profession will, or should, strike 
you very forcibly. 

At about ten o’clock you will see a great procession of clergy, 
acolytes, and clerical folk in general, including probably many sem- 
inarists, file into the choir. Meanwhile a congregation will assemble 
in the nave, which congregation will seem to you, unless it is one 
of the great feasts of the year, small for the principal Mass in 
such a town and in such a building. In the High Mass that fol- 
lows, you will observe certain points peculiar to the French Church, 
many of them of immense antiquity, and all in succession exem- 
plifying the history of religion in the country. The arms above 
the bishop’s throne will date perhaps from the Crusades; the chant 
to which the Nicene Creed is set (and which is still universally 
used throughout the country) is of the same date. At one moment 
in the service great baskets, full of pieces of bread or cake, will be 
brought up to the altar for a blessing, and then distributed among 
the congregation. If there is a sermon, it is more than likely that 
this sermon will deal with the struggle of the Church against the 
skepticism of the modern world, but you will be astonished to note 
an absence of any direct political allusion. You will notice how 
more than one woman, usually taken from the wealthier families 
of the district, accompanies the priest during the two or three 
collections that are made for various objects after the Gospel. 

This High Mass over, you will again notice that the usual 
chant at the end for a benediction upon the government, such .as 
one hears in every other country, is omitted. If you will wait 
until midday or thereabouts, you will be surprised to find a con- 
gregation, considerably larger than that which was present at the 
High Mass, attending a late Low Mass at which no communions 
are given, and you will further note in this late and largest con- 
gregation a larger proportion of men. You will also probably be 
disturbed by a few comic tourists who will be standing in the aisles. 

As you go out of the cathedral to lunch at your hotel after 
this rather arduous experiment in foreign discovery, you will see 
a large solemn building near the cathedral with a great garden 
attached to it, probably dating from the eighteenth century, and 
bearing the arms of the See sculptured upon it. This building, 
which was once the bishop’s palace, will now bear the word musée, 
that is museum, newly gilt upon its principal porch. The old 
square outside the cathedral will be called—say—the Place Zola, 
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and the main street which leads you home will perhaps be called 
Gambetta Street: Zola was a pornographer of doubtful ancestry, 
chiefly remarkable for his anti-Catholic violence in the religious 
struggle between the Church and her opponents called “ the Dreyfus 
case.” Gambetta, a political adventurer of great energy, who was 
chiefly responsible for the beginnings of modern anti-Catholic legis- 
lation in France, and whose name is also—and better—remembered 
in connection with the National Defence in 1870. So much for 
your first introduction to the problem. 

In the afternoon, as you saunter round the town, you will 
find most of the shops still open, and it may interest you to be 
told that there is a law which strictly compels them to be closed, 
and which no one dreams of obeying: for parliament is quite dis- 
credited in France, and laws which have not a popular respect are 
disregarded. Not a few of these shops will be doing a very brisk 
trade in every kind of pious objects, and to-day particularly in small 
statues of the Blessed Joan of Arc, who, by the way, usually carries 
a tricolor flag: note that. 

You will perhaps pick up in a café the local paper, and there 
another surprise awaits you. Ten to one the leading article will be 
theological. 

I know how surprised many of my readers will be at this 
last sentence, but it is strictly true. The leading article of a local 
French newspaper, and very often of a Parisian one too, will be 
theological, because the French people are proving their vitality in 
nothing more than the fact that they are to-day more interested in 
theology than any other people in Europe. 

When we are looking into the heart of a matter, we must 
particularly guard ourselves against slovenliness of language, with 
its consequent confusion of thought. A lively interest in theology 
does not mean unanimity in religion, nor does it mean orthodoxy 
in religion. It means an intense direction of the mind towards the 
ultimate problems of human destiny and of human origins. This 
may exist where religious opiion is unanimous, as in the schools 
where St. Thomas taught; or it may exist, and perhaps more natur- 
ally exists, where there is doubt and division, as in the great struggles 
of the fourth and of the sixteenth centuries. But whether there is 
unanimity or not, and whether that unanimity is orthodox 
or not, does not concern my point. I say that the French 
are now the most theological people in Europe, because nowhere do 
you get anything like the intensity of conviction and discussion upon 
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the ultimate problem of mankind that you do in France: hardly any- 
one can there touch public affairs without declaring for or against 
the faith. 

It is exceedingly important to appreciate this in our study of the 
modern French problem. France is a battlefield. It is an arena in 
which is being fought out the great conflict of our time, and men who 
congratulate themselves upon the somnolence or indifference or sen- 
timental shirking of true issues which are so common elsewhere, are 
in a grave historical error. The future is to the men who fight, 
who know what they want, and are prepared to obtain it, and in 
France to-day the number of those who have made up their mind, 
and who are determined to convince their fellows, is larger, and their 
activities are more violent, than in any other country. One of the 
two sides must ultimately win, and on which side wins in that 
particular field depends the future character of all civilization. 

I will give a few examples in proof of this before returning 
to my description, and to the matter of the newspaper at which I 
began this digression. Concrete examples of the sort are very use- 
ful in judgment. 

Ten years ago I stopped in the house of a hospitable, kind old 
man who lived all by himself in some mountains, and who put me 
up after I had lost my way in a walk of many miles. He was very 
poor, but he had one ramshackle cart and a lean horse, and as I had 
lamed myself, he drove me to a station a few miles away. As he 
drove me, this old Frenchman, who had been a private soldier and 
had now his tiny farm in the hills, talked of nothing but his hatred 
of the clergy, and of the abasement of the mind, and of the loss of 
freedom which had come through the influence of the Catholic 
Church. He had a perfectly clear theology of his own. He 
believed in God as the Creator and Father of men. He denied the 
Incarnation and all its consequences. He thought the morality of 
the Gospel good. He did not admit miracles. And he talked of 
nothing but that religious interest of his! That is the point. You 
do not get much of that outside France. 

On another occasion, in a political meeting, I saw a man get 
up and ask the candidate this question: ‘“ Are you a Freemason? ” 
The question was repeated in a sort of bombardment from every 
quarter of the hall. The candidate answered: “I am not a Free- 
mason, but I agree with the Masonic effort which is directed to- 
wards the dissipation of those superstitious errors which have en- 
slaved the human mind,” whereupon there was at once in that 
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French meeting as violent a hubbub as there would have been in an 
English meeting during the Boer War, or in an American meeting, 
I suppose, between the two parties just before the outbreak of the 
Civil War. 

You see the same thing in French apologetics. The war in 
France is carried vigorously into the enemy’s camp by those who 
defend the Church. They attack persons; they look up private 
records; they are as keen to prove their case, and to destroy the 
personal status of an opponent, as they would be in an economic 
discussion in countries where trades are thought more important 
than general philosophy. The whole country is alive with dis- 
cussion upon the ultimate problems which men must face. 

How ridiculous this statement will sound to a man who has 
lived in the easy and happy life of French civilization I know 
well, but let him note that no considerable emotion has been aroused 
in France for a generation upon any question without that question 
being sooner or later a question of religion. 

Well, then, to return to what I was saying about the news- 
papers. My hypothetical observer or traveler will look at the local 
newspaper, and find the leading article to be an attack upon or a 
defence of the Catholic Church in some aspect. It may be the 
question of the schools, or of order and authority in the army, 
or in the State, or it may be upon the matter of property, but what- 
ever the pivot upon which the article turns, religion will be the matter 
of it. The negation of God, or the affirmation of His existence, 
a challenge to the Catholic Church or a defence of it, will come 
into the writer’s exposition. 

But the traveler will note another point. The best-informed 
paper, and that which has the largest circulation, will nearly always 
be, outside Paris, opposed to the Catholic Church. Take, for ex- 
ample, the town of Toulouse and the great district over which its 
press radiates. It is too far from Paris to receive the Paris papers 
until their news is stale. It has, therefore, organs of its own, the 
principal of which is the Dépéche. This paper has as definite a 
theological line as an American paper will have a definite tariff 
line, or an Irish paper will have a definite Home Rule or Unionist 
line. The whole note and assence of the Dépéche in Toulouse is its 
antagonism to the Christian Church. 

Interested and I hope illuminated by his perusal of the local 
sheet, and his discovery of this peculiar French character in jour- 
nalism, the traveler will, let me suppose, make friends with a few 
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men in the café, and they will take him to their club in the after- 
noon. Here he will find that club to be a branch of the local 
Masonic organization. He will discover that their conversation 
turns upon the necessity of opposing and breaking the power of the 
Catholic Church, and that with the definite object in view which 
they call “enlightenment ” and “ progress,” and, in general, “ the 
good of humanity.” And in this society he would find very few 
young men. The backbone of such provincial Masonic organiza- 
tions is the men of a generation now passing away, old men or men 
of middle age, who remember what they call a “clerical domination.” 
He will also be interested to find that these men are (I speak of 
some towns, not of all—and the number is increasing) almost 
identical with the local caucus which selects and nominates the 
local deputy to the national parliament and the local mayor to his 
municipal council. In general they will still be found controlling 
the “ machine ”’ which governs elections of all sorts in all countries 
enjoying representative institutions. 

If he asks questions about the workaday of that “‘ machine,” he 
will note the paradox that while the younger men who count, 
fight rather shy of the old Masonic organization, which is still 
in power though declining, yet that organization relies upon catch- 
ing the votes of the younger men more than they do upon those 
of the older men in the rank and file. 

Every man over twenty-one who has not shirked his military 
service has a vote, and were the vote restricted to married men 
or to men of a certain age, the caucus would, he understands, 
be in more peril even than it already is. 

Perhaps if he has letters of introduction, the traveler will be 
asked to dine at some great house in the neighborhood. Here he 
will come upon yet another aspect of French society, which he will 
do well to study closely. He will find his rich host and the guests 
deploring the evil of the times, saying that society is godless, and 
that democracy is the root of all the evil. If he cares later to 
make inquiry, he will further discover that this rather isolated 
wealthy class is composed of men who do not always practise their 
religion, and includes many men who are at heart very much op- 
posed to the Catholic Church. He will rightly conclude that it is a 
political or social fashion which leads them to adopt this attitude, 
and he will further note a lack at once of constructive ability and 
determined energy in them. They confine themselves to regret and 
to negation. And yet it is among such men that he is most likely 
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to meet—or was until quite recently most likely to meet—the most 
sincere and devoted among those who defend the Church, including 
perhaps some notable member of her hierarchy. 

All this experience crowded into one day will impress the 
mind at first with a hopeless confusion. What solution can be 
discovered, what common key unlocks the door? What reasonable 
explanation can be afforded him of a state of affairs such as he 
has come across? Here is Catholicism evidently informing 
the whole of society, its architecture, its morals, its daily habits. 
Here also is a powerful organization still in the saddle directing all 
active political life against Catholicism. Here is a segregation 
of the wealthier class, coupled with a greater practical sense of 
equality than you will find in any other community. Here is a 
placid, wealthy, and eminently efficient social organization, which 
is none the less at issue with itself upon the very heart of human 
things, and upon doctrines which must ultimately determine society 
in one of two opposite and violently antagonistic directions. 

The more a man learns of such a provincial centre of French 
life, the more the riddle will puzzle him, and, as a matter of fact, 
I have discovered chance travelers in France, however intelligent 
and eager to solve that problem, fixed at last in one of two special 
points of view, which every Frenchman will regard as grossly in- 
sufficient. He either takes sides straightforwardly against the 
Catholic Church, and regards everything in French life as divided 
into progressive, modern, and healthy elements on the one hand, and 
more or less disturbing, moribund elements derived from a dying 
past on the other; or he sees France as a society in which the Holy 
Catholic Church, represented by certain members of the hierarchy 
whom he has met, and a few wealthy men with whom he associates, 
is strangely persecuted for no particular reason save the spite and 
wickedness of the enemies of religion, who have somehow or other 
—he never can explain how—captured political machinery and 
deluded the people. 

Now I say that those two points of view which the outsider 
tends to adopt are narrow, false, and, in the judgment of those 
who know France, almost puerile. 

To understand that provincial town, and therefore to know 
what battle is being waged, and how, and why, and with what 
forces, it is necessary first of all to know the history lying behind 
the business. 

When we know that, we can see not only where the various 
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lines of cleavage run in French society, or rather in French opinion, 
but also, what is more important, what modification they are now 
suffering, and what the future of the complex struggle is likely to be. 

We shall see when we have followed the historical development, 
how and why certain forces, which have nothing to do with what 
is to us the main issue of the Church and its enemies, have been 
enlisted upon either side; how of these alliances some are natural 
and some unnatural; which of them therefore are now waning, 
and which waxing; and, in general, we shall be able to grasp the 
meaning of that organic and highly complex engagement which 
distinguishes modern France, and makes those who understand 
modern Europe call France, as I have called it, the “arena,” in 
which the fate of Western civilization is being fought out. 

I shall, therefore, in my next article, begin a survey of the his- 
torical development which in the last three hundred years has led 
up to the present situation, and from which modern France has 
inherited the various forces at issue. I must premise in this his- 
torical survey that the issue is not local, but general to the whole 
of European thought, and that though it was the particular acci- 
dents of French history which determined modern France, yet upon 
what modern France decides will depend immediately the decision 
of Europe. And Europe is the world, for Europe is only the 
modern name for Rome. 




















A BEGINNING—AT RAILHAM. 
BY JOHN AYSCOUGH. 
IV. 


SS HERE were not, in general, many topics at once local 
and novel for Railham to discuss, so that the advent 
of the van chapel, as they preferred to call it, was 
an extraordinary boon that way. The first meeting 
was talked about till everybody went to bed, and the 
subject was resumed when everybody got up in the morning. 

Mr. Lome of the South Farm, who was Vicar’s Church 
Warden, had not attended, and was of opinion that Mr. Drub, his 
colleague, had better have stayed away. He was a childless wid- 
ower, of a leaden demeanor and complexion, and his niece, Miss 
Floralia Lome, kept house for him. Floralia had gone to the meet- 
ing, and intended to go again. Her life was nearly as gray and 
leaden as her uncle’s long, sheep-like face, and something like a 
ray of light and warmth had seemed to creep into it as she listened 
to the strange priest. For over ten years she had done her duty 
as mistress of the South Farm, and she frankly told herself that 
in this matter she had a right to do as she liked, and was old enough 
to decide for herself. 

Simon Yest, the baker, who always smelt of new bread, and 
had eyes like the two currants on a ginger-bread rabbit, talked 
about the meeting at every door as he handed in the loaves. 
He was a dissenter, an accident frequent among bakers, and of 
a bilious habit. It was his opinion that the arrival of these strange 
preachers was “ ordained,” and might be intended as a scourge— 
presumably of the Establishment as represented in Railham. He 
had nothing to say against the “ Reverend Catesby,” nor yet 
against his discourse: nothing. He did not wonder that the 
church folks should have been struck—there was not much to strike 
the unawakened in Railham church by what he could judge on club 
days and that. Only folks should not forget as figs don’t grow on 
thistles—and the shake of his head implied a considerable mis- 
giving as to the thistliness of “ these Reverends.” 

Mrs. Tick, who had wept a little last night, could not deny that 
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it seemed strange as a Roman Catholic should preach “all about 
the Lord,” when it would have been so clearly in character for him 
to have studiously avoided the subject, and dealt rather with images. 
The word suggested two she had nearly bought at the door of a 
peddler, representing Mr. Chamberlain and Lady Jane Grey. 

The schoolmaster, stepping in to buy a postal order for sixpence 
(for a competition), casually remarked that Father Catesby was 
probably descended from the Gunpowder Plot, and urbanely advised 
Mrs. Tick to keep a sharp lookout, lest she might be projected 
heavenward more suddenly than she bargained for. But the school- 
master was merely of a sardonic humor, and had every intention 
of attending the meetings himself. 

Stephen Drub halted between rather more than two opinions. 
He had listened with keen attention, and was sure that all he 
had heard was good—perhaps too good. The carrier trade was, he 
argued, “ pecoolyer; some folks’d aggle to get a big bundle, con- 
taining half a dozen passels from different shops i’ Market Rellum, 
made up in one, brought home for tuppence: weren’t it natur as 
folks should pay themselves their doos outer the change when there 
was the chanst?” Stephen could not but perceive a risk to business 
in exposing that tender plant, his conscience, to Father Catesby’s 
rather uncompromising directness of appeal. And then Miriam 
urged him somewhat too hotly to continue his attendance. 

“Tf a brand’s plucked from the burnin’,” she argued, “ it 
can’t be a black ’and as does it. And I must say it to your 
face, Steve, as I says it behindst your back in wrestlin’ for ’ee, 
as you're tough, Steve. I did think last Lantern night, as Sister 
Pawkins had moved ’ee, speakin’ 0’ Jericho: and arterwards you 
stuck to it as it was no more’n the fidgets you’d got, through a 
nutshell you was sittin’ on as you thought was a stud gone down 
your back.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Dubb were an attached couple, but Stephen 
thought his wife more didactic than was suitable towards a People’s 
Church Warden with thirty acres of his own, considering she 
had been in service, and had brought nothing to the common stock 
except four windsor chairs, the chest of drawers, and the set of pic- 
tures of the history of the Good Samaritan, in one of which the 
priest going by on the other side was clearly a dignitary of the 
Establishment, a Rural Dean probably, and in another the Sa- 
maritan was pouring sherry out of a cut-glass decanter into a flesh 
wound on the shoulder of the unlucky traveler. 
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On the other hand, it was duly reported to the carrier that 
Farmer Lome had criticized his attendance at the meeting, and 
criticism from that quarter was particularly obnoxious. Weren't 
they both Church Wardens, “and what call had ‘Mr.’ Lome (whose 
grandfather had took wage of Stephen’s granduncle at Felham 
Mill) to set himself up, and pooh-pooh his (Stephen’s) suggestions 
concerning the nco cemetery?” Everybody knew that John Lome 
paid rent for every acre he farmed (though he had “ Esquire” 
on his “onvelups’” ) whereas Drub paid rent to no man. The land was 
his own, and the house was his own (“vrando to it or no”): what if 
his father did drink hisself to death in it? Ifa chap couldn’t drink 
hisself to death in his own house, where could he? Squire Malham 
drank his self to death at Malham Court that belonged to the Mal- 
hams time unknown, and all the county rode in their brooms at the: 
funeral—that showed: Farmer Lome was so “near” he drank 
naught but toast-water, that’s all payin’ rent did for he. 

Stephen was now quite decided that he would attend the 
meetings—as for the world, if Father Catesby meant the Sunday 
World, he’d as lief take the Sunday Briton, since the World had 
gone over to the nationalization of land, and put stars in just as 
you was thinking you’d got to the prime bits in the court news: 
when Mr. Drub thought of court news he was not alluding to in- 
telligence concerning royalty, but to the trials the reporting of which 
is considered in England so peculiarly apres to papers in- 
tended for Sunday reading. 

Mrs. Sheen was already half-jealous of Jake’s undisguised 
devotion to Father Catesby. Had Father Catesby weaned him— 
and there never was a child that gave more trouble in the weaning? 
It was Father Catesby, she supposed, as had nussed him through 
the scarlet-fever, and when he broke his leg— 

Mrs. Yest was rather alarmed by such vigorous irony, and 
did not quite know whether by denial or assent to express agree- 
ment. She was aware that Jake was dissipated, and could not 
help thinking that anything which took him within range of a 
series of sermons might do him good: but she never dreamt of 
hinting such a thing—she was a well-bred woman in her rather 
flaccid fashion. 

Mr. Swipp of the Star spoke with a patronizing approval 
of the Van Gents, for they were his “ guesses,’ and he almost 
hinted that to him their coming was no surprise. Mr. Swipp seldom 
condescended to be surprised: had a revolution occurred he would 
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have let you gather that he had known it was impending for several 
weeks. Not that his sympathies were at all revolutionary: it is as 
natural for a licensed victualler to be a Tory as for a cobbler to 
be a Radical, or a baker to be a Wesleyan. And Mr. Swipp had 
been a footman (he pretended it was a butler) in what he called 
a titled ’ouse. He knew the aristocracy at sight, and passed his 
word that Messrs. Catesby and Longcliff belonged to it. They had, 
he said, the “hair” of it. Indeed he remembered a Sir Rupert 
Catesby coming to stay at the Awl: also an Honorable Mrs. Long- 
cliff with a mole on her neck—like enough Father Longcliff had 
a mole on his neck, only he wore his collar too high. Mr. Swipp 
said the two Van Gents were as jolly as anything, and he knew 
about Catholics and was none surprised, for the still-room maid at 
the Awl had married a Catholic, and died in her First Communion, 
with a funeral fit for an angel. He did not precisely attend the 
meetings himself, but he approved of Melia’s doing so—and Melia 
took her mother the second night. 

Mrs. Swipp was a large, easy creature, with a tendency to 
tears and sentiment, and she was beginning to cry when they 
sang “ Our Fathers Chained in Prisons Dark,” but restrained her- 
self, with some presence of mind, lest people should suspect that 
anyone belonging to her had been transported. She never went to 
church herself, being averse to the exertion of forcing herself into 
her black velveteen, but liked her “ gal” to go, and considered it 
would bring a blessing. It was the novelty of taking part in 
religious exercises in week-day clothing that allured her, in the 
first instance, to attend the meetings on Tidd’s Piece. 

“ Why is it called Tidd’s Piece?’ Father Loncliff asked her. 

“Well, sir, ’tis but a low reason. Tidd was the idiot—the 
Railham idiot—and he used to live on it in a hut.” 

“Ina hut?” 

“Yes. A hut made of a few boards and bits of old oilcloth. 
Some said he was a gypsy; but some said there never was a gypsy 
idiot. He mended almost anything, unless it was his clothes.” 

Mrs. Swipp liked both the priests, and ventured to inquire 
if they were orphans—a slipshod curiosity was her most energetic 
characteristic. 

“No. Why? Anything but orphans. I’ve had two mothers,” 
replied Father Longcliff, laughing. 

“Two mothers! Dear laws!” cried Mrs. Swipp, much inter- 
ested. 
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“Yes. My own mother died when I was six, and my father’s 
second wife has been a first-rate mother to me: why should we 
be orphans? ” 

“ Well, sir, it did seem to me as your ma’s wouldn’t like you 
goin’ about wi’ ne’er a soul to look to you if you fell ill or that.” 

“We never do fall ill; we’ve no time. Father Catesby’s 
mother comes and hears him sometimes.” 

“ Don’t that make ’ee shy, sir?” 

“Not particularly,” Father Catesby confessed. 

“ He’s about as shy,” said his friend, “ as a brass tea-kettle.” 

“T never had a brass tea-kettle,” said Mrs. Swipp. “ We’ve 
a brass skillet, and sometimes I wish we hadn’t; neighbors wants 
to borry it so in the jam season; it’s hard to say no, and sure as 
you say yes, you find fruit o’ your own as wants preservin’. Swipp’s 
very good-natur’d, though he seems high to some, and he’d lend 
the nose off his face: Mrs. Chook has sent across for the loan of 
a leg o’ mutton (and her gal passin’ Sheen’s where there was two) 
times and again, though she niver paid back but a shoulder once, 
and a neck twice, and Swipp would do it again to-morrow. 
Be neighborly’s his motto, and I hope them above will not overlook 
it. And there was publicans in the Bible, and niver an exciseman as 
Ican remember of. SoI do hope, Mr. Catesby, you'll not speak too 
bad of, the beer in your sermons, I’d better stay at home else: 
for there’s no other but Swipp in the public line in Railham, and 
ivery word you said’d be put down to him. And he don’t encour- 
age them as would tek too much. ‘A cheerful glass, says I,’ says he. 
‘But who iver read of a cheerful bucket?’ ” 

Jake Sheen was not the only young man who had listened 
with keen attention, and meant to listen again: there were many 
of very varying sorts. There was Mr. David Brail, one of the two 
sons of Mr. Samuel Brail of the Church Farm, and much the 
steadier, though he was the younger of the two. There were Tom 
and Bill, the two sons of Seth Hallam, the cow doctor, who 
were always together, and were esteemed as “ likely ” young fellows 
as any in Railham; their father was a hard-bitten, foxy old scamp, 
remarkable chiefly for his profanity, and his capacity for not getting 
drunk no matter how much he drank; but Tom and Bill were sober, 
clean-mouthed young men, generally popular and respected. As 
they both did a bit of horse-coping, their character for honesty 
was the more to their credit. 

In marked contrast to the smart, well-set-up brothers was 
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Enoch Pound, a weak-legged, narrow-chested assistant in Mrs. 
Tick’s shop at the post office, who had looked quite old when 
he came there at fifteen, and looked scarcely a man now he was 
four and twenty. He spent most of his wages on books and none 
on beer: yet he was not a teetotaller, and attended neither of the 
chapels, nor did he go to church; and Mrs. Tick whispered, not 
without a respectful awe, that, for all he looked so duddled-like, 
he believed nothing, not even in the Ten Commandments, and 
thou shalt not marry thy grandmother. Mrs. Tick supposed the 
latter to be the sequel or second edition of the former, for the 
boards, on which they were painted in gilt letters, balanced each 
other on the front of the gallery, with the lion and the unicorn 
fighting for the crown between. Railham church was very old- 
fashioned, and had never been restored: the font was still filled 
with hats during the time of divine service, except at Christmas, 
when it was stuffed up with holly and mistletoe. 

Enoch Pound went to the first meeting, and intended to go 
to them all: in spite of his weak legs and defective shoulders 
he was more intelligent than half the young men in Railham, 
and if he did not, in fact, believe much, he did not disbelieve 
either. He went neither to church nor chapel, chiefly because he was 
shut up in a small and stuffy shop all the week, and lay late in bed 
on Sunday mornings; and when he was dressed, had a habit of 
going off on long solitary walks with a book in his pocket. He 
was born in the workhouse, and had no one belonging to him; his 
wages were small, and they were mostly spent in books. He had 
no particular thoughts of “ getting on,” but was continually think- 
ing how to learn more He had not Jake Sheen’s half-chivalrous, 
half-shamefaced admiration of Father Catesby, but he perceived 
that the priest was well-educated and clever, and could teach him 
all about the Catholic Church, of which he knew scarcely anything: 
he wanted to know about as many things as possible, and the Catho- 
lic Church, he was well aware, belonged to history, and was a big 
institution. He would have attended as willingly if the subject 
to be learned had been the Chinese Empire. 

Nevertheless his somewhat chilled heart had been warmed, 
not disagreeably, by Father Catesby’s first address. Nothing was 
more present to his self-consciousness than the habitual thought 
that, except to himself, his existence mattered no whit to anybody. 
Plain and ungainly as he was, there were indeed young women in 
Railham who would not have refused to “walk out” with him: 


and he was quite shrewd enough to know it. Once he had tried. 
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But that once was enough. He had wanted to discuss arithmetic 
on first principles—not denying in terms that two and two are 
four, but wishing to know why, and Jane Trott had been unable 
to rise beyond the thesis that one and one should, in due time, and 
after three several callings in church, make one still. Lonely as 
he felt, Enoch preferred his loneliness to Jane Trott, and his solitary 
walks had been resumed with a considerable sensation of relief. 
A man, however, may strongly prefer his own company to that 
which he finds worse than his own, and be very conscious of isola- 
tion all the same. Enoch did not want to be loved by Jane Trott, 
but he had a heart in his narrow chest, and it also could be hungry. 

As he listened to Father Catesby, a glimmering at least of the 
truth crept into him. No one had listened with a closer atten- 
tion, and his intelligence could outstep that of most of the priest’s 
hearers. Even before the next address, he had a half-sense at least 
of what was coming. That address we cannot give here, but 
Enoch’s instinct told him what it would convey. Christ being 
God had a right to the claim He made: and the claim was to the 
possession of every human life; but why should Christ, being God, 
care about it? Why should He want to rule in every man’s heart? 
There could only be one answer, and the answer came, as Enoch 
knew it would, in Father Catesby’s second address. As he listened 
he believed, quite sincerely, that he had forestalled every word in his 
own mind. Christ, God, desired the love of the men that He 
had made. They had nothing else to give Him, except mere sub- 
mission and obedience, and they were valueless except as proofs 
of love. 

Enoch, though not a chapel goer, had been at times to chapel: 
and he had before now heard of the love of Christ for men; 
but the hearing had not then attracted him. The Divine Love, 
as he had heard it set forth, was too patronizing and too crushing: 
and it repelled him. It seemed to him that it was crammed down 
on humanity too inexorably, as if God would not hear of receiving 
anything, and only insisted on giving everything, like a too wealthy 
patron who forces gifts on poor folk, and will not condescend to 
be given anything at all. Besides, the idea of Christ Himself, con- 
veyed then, had repelled him rather than attracted. Enoch, per- 
haps quite unfairly, had gathered the idea that the preacher’s 
ideal of Christ was of a man a good deal resembling himself: and 
the preacher had not at all fascinated him. He had not the smallest 
desire to love an elderly, unctuous, obviously complacent, self- 
satisfied person, with a rather tedious flow of oily superiority. When 
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he spoke of miserable sinners the preacher patted his own breast, 
but without conviction, as Enoch sourly surmised, and he certainly 
spoke as though sins were the only things of which God took the 
least cognizance in His creatures. Enoch did not believe himself 
sinless; with all his crude conceit he was too sincere; but he could 
not conceive how his puny failings could render him interesting to 
anybody : he felt an intuitive conviction that they would not interest 
even the preacher in him. 

And the preacher had never presented Christ as God: only 
as “the Lamb,” and Enoch knew as little about lambs as any 
lad born in the country could. Evangelical Christianity, as rep- 
resented in chapel, had only struck poor Enoch as an anemic, vapid, 
somewhat knock-kneed appeal to a sentiment of morbid guiltiness. 
that he happened not to feel. It was odd that, while the preacher 
never seemed to dream of ‘presenting Christ as anything but a man, 
he should wholly fail in presenting Him really as a man. Poor 
Enoch was a red-eyed, bottle-shouldered creature himself; but, like- 
many such, he was keenly alive to manhood, and the preacher’s. 
ideal man seemed to him scarcely a man at all. It is not, I do 
hope it will be understood, intended here to defend a callow youth's. 
conception of a great theme not greatly represented to him: it 
is only set out with such sincerity as is possible. Even the chapel 
preacher may have received scant justice at his hands, for mere 
sincerity would not have disarmed his alert criticism. Enoch was. 
not disposed to yield himself to what seemed to him heat without 
light: it did not strike him that the preacher at Arannah knew much 
more than himself, and, from a phrase or an allusion here and there, 
he suspected him of knowing in some things less. 

It was different with Dr. Catesby and Father Longcliff: he 
could realize that they were men with all the education and knowl- 
edge he envied, though they both rather concealed their education. 
than paraded it. He could see, with his shrewd pale eyes, that 
they were men to whom it would have been really easier to address. 
an audience far more cultivated. Yet they were not in the least 
affected in their simplicity ; nor was there in either the smallest show 
of speaking down to intellects beneath them: that would have put 
up Enoch’s weak back at once. 

After the second meeting, it did come home to him that the 
emptiness of his desolate, mean life would be strangely transformed 
if it were filled by a great love. The thought of a great human: 
love had simply never entered into his calculation of life: he was. 
too dryly practical; he had a certain lean conceit—because he knew 
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things that other young men, the only young men he met, were 
ignorant of: but it was not at all of the comfortable, complacent 
sort that could blind him to what he was. People worth loving 
would never care much for an uncomely, tallow-faced fellow like 
him, with a long back and bent legs, thin dirt-colored hair, and a 
mouth not unlike a monkey’s: the dull drudge of a small village 
shop, workhouse born, and not even gifted with a pleasant temper. 

Nor did he think it likely he should ever meet anyone whom 
he would at all want to worship—even had the idea of loving 
without being loved appealed to him, which it did not in 
the least. But, if no human being wanted to be loved by him, now 
there came the strange realization that God did: on those terms 
he could, he thought, learn to love God, and learn to rejoice in the 
thought that God loved him. It had not touched him to hear that 
God loved him, when it merely seemed to him that God was supposed 
to insist on loving him whether he loved God or no; the preacher 
at Arannah had almost seemed to gloat over the thought of human 
sinfulness, as if sin were the only link between God and man, the 
only meeting ground. The plain truth was that to Enoch it had 
appeared that the Arannah idea was that God would do nothing but 
patronize him on account of his sins. As there was nothing divine 
in the idea, it gave him no real idea of God at all. 

From the first sermons he heard from Father Catesby, Enoch, 
as it happened, gathered his first conception of Christ as a real, 
though perfect, Man, and as God too. Afterwards he read through 
the whole life of our Lord as given in the Gospels; the mere fact 
of such a reading, trivial as it may seem, marked a difference be- 
tween Enoch and the other villagers: it would never have occurred 
to them to read the Bible straight on like that; a chapter was the 
proper thing, and to hurry on from one to another till the end of 
the whole book, would have seemed to them almost like treating 
the Bible as common reading. Enoch, in his mean lodging, read 
on through the four Gospels, with a greedy attention, and for the 
first time he recognized the truth that Jesus Christ did in fact claim 
to be,God; and the sublimity of His teaching struck him with a 
more powerful appeal because it was almost new to him. He was 
not in the habit of hearing the Bible read in church, and he had 
never read it for himself. Enoch Pound was not a genius, his 
intelligence was only above the average of his surroundings; that 
it was so one instance of appreciation may illustrate. When the 
Sadducees, who said there was no resurrection, came to Christ 
with entrapping questions, Enoch read eagerly His answers. For 
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these Sadducees were evidently Jews, not atheists: they clearly 
thought it possible to believe in the God of Abraham without be- 
lieving that man after death should live again, or be alive still. 
“ But, as touching the resurrection of the dead,” Enoch read of 
Christ answering, “ Have you not read that which was spoken unto 
you by God, saying, I am the God of Abraham, and the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob? God is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living.” Probably not another reader in Railham would 
have perceived the force of Christ’s reply: Enoch, with one crooked 
nail bent on the place to keep it, looked up with a quick jerk of 
admiration; his sallow, ugly face lighted with a pale glow of 
absolute pleasure. 

“ That’s splendid,” he said aloud to himself. He knew nothing 
about philosophy, but he saw that the saying held a deep philosophy, 
and that, like all great sayings, it was profoundly simple. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 





KEEPING IN GIVING. 
BY EMILY HICKEY. 


WE lay our hand upon our dearest thing, 
And take it to the altar, as we say, 
“ Lord, here we come Thy calling to obey, 
Who would not keep back aught from Thee, our King. 
Lo, this our fairest, choicest offering 
Before Thy feet with willing heart we lay: 
Accept the sacrifice we make to-day, 
Accept the best beloved gift we bring.” 


But let us well beware lest thought should seek 
Out that near thicket, craving some device 
Whereby the joy of keeping might be won. 
O God, have mercy on Thy children weak, 
Who think to offer perfect sacrifice, 
Yet crave redemption for the only son. 



















THE VISITOR OF CHRISTMAS EVE. 


BY ANNIE JOLLIFFE, 





HIS-be Christmas Eve, Joe.” 
“ T know ’tis.” 
“ Well it’s forty years ago since our Kitty went 


Gre | 


ate 


Kw NG Oe , away.” 
Ge “So it be, so it be,” said the old man, “and a 


bitter cold day ’twas. I mind as well as if ’twas yesterday how 
you set down by the fire, as it might be now, and you had a good 
cry, you did.” 

“Yes, and you just went on smoking your pipe as if nothing 
had happened, but I knowed you'd a been glad to a cried too, only 
you was ashamed.” 

The old man chuckled feebly, “ That’s just the difference, 
Sally,” he said,.“‘ women cries when they be in trouble; men 
smokes.”’ 

“T believe I heard somebody outside,” she said, going towards 
the door. 

“‘ Nonsense, woman, who should be coming here, you're always 
full of fancies.” 

Sally drew aside the red twill curtain which covered the 
window. “’Tis bitter cold,” she said, “and a thick fog; that’s 
all I can see. I suppose I may as well begin to get our bit of 
supper, though ’tis early yet, these winter evenings be so long.” 

"The little wooden cottage stood in a narrow lane, far from 
the village, and no other houses were within sight. In front was 
a large extent of common, and at the back of the garden fields and 
copses, one after the other, till the distant blue hills closed the view. 
The narrow rutty lane led from the village past the cottage to a 
footpath through a wood. In summer evenings, when the old 
people were sitting together in the little rose-covered porch, they 
were often cheered by the sight of people passing; for the wood 
was a lovely spot, and a favorite walk, especially for lovers. But 
in bad weather the lane was inaccessible at the end near the wood, so 
the old people in the cottage never expected to have visitors in 
winter—yet all the time Sally was getting the supper ready she 
fancied she heard footsteps round the house: now it seemed to 
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her they were in the little garden at the back, and again at the 
front. ‘ You do be hard of hearing, Joe, if you can’t make out 
there’s somebody about; I can’t stand it any longer.” 

A stream of damp, cold air poured into the room, causing the 
old man to shiver, as she stepped outside, calling: 

“ Be anybody there?” A voice from the darkness answered, 
“Yes.” 

“Come here, do, whoever you be, ’tis bitter cold out there.” 
In answer to her invitation a woman came forward into the light 
of the doorway. 

“ Step inside, and shut the door before we hear what you’ve 
got to say,” the old man called out, “this here cold air ain’t the 
best thing for my rheumatics.” 

She did step inside, and Sally hastily closed the door after 
her. For a moment she seemed dazed by the light and warmth 
of the room, and gazed vacantly from one to the other of the old 
people. They in turn looked at her. She was a sad-faced, 
old woman, slightly bent, almost toothless, with very spare gray 
hair neatly brushed back from her face. She wore a shabby black 
cloak which nearly covered her; on her head was a small sailor hat, 
more suitable for a young girl than an old woman. In her hand 
she carried a small paper parcel; the damp had burst the paper, 
showing that it contained a comb and brush and some small articles 
of clothing. 

“ Respectable woman,” Sally said to herself; “tramps don’t 
carry hair brushes about with ’em.” 

The old man broke the silence. “I should like to know how 
you came here this sort 0’ night, missis? ” 

“Lost your way?” asked Sally. 

“Yes,” she answered hesitatingly. 

“ Well, come near the fire and set down, mum, and tell us 
all about it.” 

Sally gave her a friendly push towards the fire. “ You’re 
dripping wet,” she said; “ let me take your cloak.” 

She carried it out of the room, and soon returned with an old 
pair of shoes. 

“ There, now, take off them wet boots, and I’ll make you a cup 
a tea. We was just agoing to have a bit a supper, and there’s 
nothing like a cup a tea to hearten you up and warm you.” 

“ Walked far?” asked the old man. 

“Yes, a goodish bit.” 
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“Where do ye come from?” 

“From London.” 

“From London,” echoed Sally, “ why that’s miles and miles 
away; whatever brought you here?” 

“Do you know London?” asked the stranger, taking no notice 
of her question. 

“ Knows it by hearsay; the young folks about go gadding off 
sometimes in the summer when there’s cheap trains. I ain’t ever 
bin, nor Joe neither, nor we don’t want to go.” 

The old man was not to be put off. “Got friends in these 
parts?” he asked. 

“T thought I had,” she answered sadly. “I came to look 
for them.” 

“ Haven’t found ’em?” 

“No.” 

“ Dead and gone most likely,” put in Sally, “Is it long since 
you was round here before?” 

“Oh, many years.” 

“ Been to abroad?” 

“cc Yes.” 

“ What part? ” 

“T lived in America many years.” 

“ Well, now, did you really?” exclaimed Sally with great ex- 
citement, as she put the old black teapot on the hob to “draw” 
the tea. “Then you may have come across our daughter, our 
Kitty, Mrs. Jones her name is now.” 

The stranger started, and asked, “ America is a large place; 

what part is she in?” 
. “T think ’twas Canada, kinder next door to America; but 
come now, draw up to the table for I’m sure you must be famished.” 

The old couple, with kindly thought for the stranger, forbode 
to talk much during the meal, but all the time the old man was 
watching her closely. 

“No common sort of tramp that,” he whispered to his wife, 
as she gave him his tea, then aloud to the woman, “ Guess you’ve 
come down, haven’t you?” 

“Come down?” she asked. 

“My man means as you’ve bin better off.” 

“Oh, yes, I was quite rich once.” 

“ Thought so, thought so,” chuckled the old man, “ you can’t 
deceive me. Now how is it you’ve come here afoot?” 
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The stranger appeared not to hear. Turning to Sally she 
asked, “‘ Can’t I help you to wash up these things, missis? ” 

“ Adamson, mum, Sarah Adamson is my name; and what 
might yourn be?” 

“ You can call me Mary if you please.” 

“ And a good name, too, the best of names. No, no, don’t 
get up, I can talk and work too; and when I’ve done we can sit 
down comfortable and have a chat.” 

“ Well, as I said, Mary is a beautiful name. Our Kitty took 
that at her confirmation, Catherine Mary she is.” 

“Your daughter I suppose.” 

“Yes, the only daughter we ever had. I did have two sons, 
but they’re both dead now.” 

“Where is your Kitty now?” asked the woman, looking. 
eagerly at Sally. 

“ Somewheres abroad; I don’t rightly know where. I was 
just saying to my old man, it’s forty years ago to-day since she 
went away, and she just twenty, and the beautifullest girl you ever 
saw in your life, she was that strong and tall—the tallest girl in 
these parts she was.” 

“Why did she leave you?” 

“ Well, you see she went out to service, and always had good 
places, but people told her she ought to better herself, I s’pose; any- 
how she suddenly made up her mind to go to London. She heard 
of a good place there; so off she went on a cold, snowy Christmas 
Eve.” 

“You haven’t seen her since?” 

“No, never. After that she went to abroad to be married 
as I understand. Well off, too, for she wrote and said she was 
quite a grand lady. Once she sent us five pounds, all at once; 
so she must be well off to do that. Funny thing when I heard 
you out there in the fog, I thought of Kit. Not when I see you 
though; she’d make two of you. Her head nearly come up to the 
top of the door post, and her hair! my, how lovely it is, stands out 
all round her head like a sort of glory. Yes, yes, she’s a beauty 
is our fine lady daughter, and we’re a bit proud to think on her, 
ain’t we, Joe?” 

The old man only grunted in reply. 

“Dozing off he is, mostly does of an evening—well, now 
I’ve done; so you and me can have a chat. Tis a shame to go 
to bed and leave this fire.” 
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“Do you mind letting me stay for the night?” 

“Bless you, no. You didn’t think I was agoing to turn you 
out such a night as this. You can sleep in Kitty’s bed. I always 
keeps it aired; I’m that frightened of damp beds.” 

“So am I. I once slept in a damp bed, and that’s how I 
got crippled with rheumatism. I was a tall woman before I 
was ill.” 

“Law now, you don’t say so. I should a thought you'd 
always bin a little ’un, but we do stoop a bit as we gets old. I doubt 
you be most as old as I am; I be over eighty, and my man’s a good 
bit older.” 

“T’m not quite as old as I look, but I’ve gone through a good 
bit of trouble in my time.” 

“ And there’s nothing like trouble to age a body, poor old 
soul; and now you can’t find your friends. I wonder if they 
lived in this parish; I might know ’em.” 

“Oh, no, miles off from here.” 

“T can’t think how you got here; strangers never expect to 
find a house down this lane.” 

“Oh, I was wandering about tired and hungry, and I saw 
a friendly light through your red curtain; it looked so cheerful 
I made for it.” 

“ There! that just shows what I say, do you hear that, Joe? 
I will have red twill for a curtain because it looks so nice out 
adoors, and red’s cheerful indoors too.” 

“ Have you lived here long?” asked the stranger, seeing that 
Sally was about to question her again. 

“ Always; ever since I married, and Joe had lived here before 
that.” 

“You wouldn’t like to leave it now?” 

“No, nor we shan’t till we’re carried out; that’s settled for 
us, thank the Lord.” 

“ How is that? ” 

“ Well, you see it was like this: Joe’s a laboring man, and 
he’d worked on one farm for many years. He was pretty steady 
too; but then he got ill, and was laid up for near a twelvemonth. 
The boys was out o’ work, and we had nothing but what I earnt 
doing a bit awashing. Then I took ill, too; it was a hard winter, 
and I could hardly get food for us to eat, let alone firing. This 
house belonged to old Squire Hill in the next parish. He didn’t 
ever come near us himself, but his agent was a hard sort of man. 
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He did let us get a bit behindhand with the rent, being as we always 
had paid regular, but when weeks went on and we couldn’t pay, 
he threatened to turn us out. I knew that would break my man’s 
heart ; there’d be nowhere for us to go but the work’us. He took on 
terrible he did. His family had always bin respectable, and none 
of ’em ever had bin on the parish, so he begged of the man to wait 
just a little longer till he could get to work again. But things 
didn’t get better in a week or two, and I’d sold what I could for 
food, and there was no chance of getting the back rent for some- 
time. 

“So I says to Joe one day, ‘Let’s go to Squire Hill himself, 
I believe he'll trust us; there’s nothing like going to the fountain 
head.’ So I put on my things, and off I tramped. I tell you I 
shook a bit when the servant showed me into the room. The gentle- 
man was asitting in his great chair by the fire, and his son, his only 
child, was standing there smoking. He was very kind spoken, 
was the squire, and when I’d told him all about it, he said certainly 
he’d wait; he’d speak about it, and we shouldn’t be worried any 
more till master got to work. He knowed how respectable we’d 
always bin. “Thank you many times, sir,’ I says, ‘and I am glad 
to see you’ve got your son back again.’ 

“*Yes he has come home to settle at last,’ says he. 

“*Nine years you’ve bin away, sir,’ I says to the young 
squire. 

“Why how is it you remember so exactly, Mrs. Adamson?’ 
he said. 

“Tt was just the time my Kitty went away to London to better 
herself. I heard your lady took on terrible because her son was 
gone off to foreign parts, and I sort a felt for her.’ 

“They two looked at one another, and spoke a few words 
in some tongue I didn’t understand, and I was afraid I’d been 
making too free, but the old gentleman said kindly enough, ‘Good- 
day, Mrs. Adamson, don’t you worry any more about the rent. 
I know you'll pay it when you can.’ 

“ Well things got a bit better after that, but it was a long time 
before I could save anything towards the back rent, and my heart 
turned over in me one day when I see the squire coming up to the 
door. A shilling was all I had in the world, but I got it in my hand 
ready for him. 

“Morning, Mrs. Adamson,’ he says, ‘won’t you let me come 


in?” 
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“I’m sure I’d be proud, sir; will you take a chair?’ 

“ He looked all round, and then he says: ‘Is there anything 
wants doing to the cottage?’ 

“ ‘Well, sir, I says, ‘as you asks me, I make bold to say 
there’s lots o’ things might be bettered, but we don’t mind so long 
as you'll let us stop, and wait a bit longer; this is all I’m able 
to pay as yet,’ and I offered him the shilling. 

“ ‘Put it away, my good woman,’ he says, ‘I’ve just come to tell 
you that me and my son’s agreed to make over this cottage rent 
free to you and your husband as long as you live.’ 

“T was that took aback I couldn’t believe my ears. ‘What 
did you say, sir,’ I says. He said it again so there was no mistake, 
and would you believe it, I could do nothing but cry. 

“*There, there, my good woman, that’s enough,’ he says. 
‘Now show me what wants doing in the house, and I'll send a man 
to look after it.’ : 

“T tried hard to thank him, but he wouldn’t listen, and he 
muttered to himself something about owing it to us. ‘Beg 
pardon, sir,’ I says, ‘I don’t understand—you don’t owe me any- 
thing.’ 

“Don’t try to understand, my good woman,’ he said; ‘take 
my offer, it’s all right, and you can tell your husband he may have 
as much wood as he likes to pick up in the park.’ ” 

“ And so you’ve had it rent free ever since?” 

“Yes, for when squire died, he left it in his will as we were 
to have it, and five shillings a week besides.” 

“So you are quite comfortable? ” 

“Yes, and thankful for it we be, a nice home, a warm bit 
o’ fire, plenty of vegetables in the garden, and five shillings a week 
besides. Joe is able to do little jobs for the neighbors in fine 
weather, and I earns a trifle now and again apicking poultry; so 
we've nothing to trouble us.” 

“ What has become of Geoffrey Hill now?” 

“He’s dead, too; did I tell you his name was Geoffrey? I 
don’t seem to remember saying it, but I do run on so. Yes; he 
died afore his father, and strangers has the old place now, but 
they’re nice people, too, and kind to us; so, as I says, we’ve got 
nothing to trouble us, Kitty doing so well, too.” 

“ Tell me more about her if you don’t mind,” said the stranger, 
“ T am much interested.” 

“ Well as I said she wrote and told us she was going to abroad 
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(she was a wonderful scholar she was, always got the prizes at 
school, and wrote letters like a printed book). She sent us two 
pounds in that letter, and gave us an address to write to. One 
of the boys was alive then, and I made him sit down the Sunday 
afternoon and write a letter. ‘Are you married or going to be?’ 
I made him say, ‘and are you well off? cause if anything is wrong 
just say so,’ for I was a bit anxious you see about her going to 
them outlandish places alone. 

“ She didn’t write for a long time, and then she said of course 
she was all right; ‘Indeed, I’m getting quite a rich woman now, 
mother,’ she says, ‘and I shall soon be able to send you some more 
money, but at present I have so many expenses.’ I was hurt that 
she didn’t tell me anything about her wedding or her husband, 
howsomever, she said she was writing in a hurry. Then we didn’t 
hear of her for some years, and the next letter she said she’d 
bin ill, but ‘I was not to fret, she was doing well;’ as I says it’s 
nice to think of her being so well off, but I sometimes wish we 
knowed more about her.” 

“ When did you hear last?” 

“Bout ten years ago, p’haps more.” 

“ And was she still well and happy?” 

“Oh, yes, she said she was moving about, and she couldn’t give 
no address, ‘but never mind, mother,’ she says, ‘you know your 
Kitty will never forget you, and as long as you don’t hear, you 
may know I’m doing well.’ So that’s how I takes it. You see, I 
think if she was in trouble she’d be sure to let us know; seems 
to me most people is ready enough to fly to their friends when things 
goes wrong with ’em.” 

“Don’t you want to see her again?” 

“Used to; for years after she went away I’d lay awake a 
nights, wishing she’d come back, but not now.” 

“You would not be glad to see her if she came?” 

“T don’t say that, no, no; I’d like to see her, but you under- 
stand. We be old now and easy upset, and Kitty, she’s bin used 
to things so different, and we’re quite comfortable as ’tis, but our 
‘ways wouldn’t suit her, so altogether p’haps it’s as well as ’tis, and 
I love to think of her in her finery among grand people. If my 
Kitty had a fault it was being too fond of dress, but there! she 
was born to be a lady, so ’twas natural to her. Why when she 
‘was quite little and went to school, people (ladies and gentlemen 
I mean) used to ask if it could be true she was only a cottage 
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child, so clever and ladylike she was, and such a little beauty. 
Why bless you her lessons was no trouble; she took all the prizes; 
yes, yes, I’m sure she’s better off where she be.” 

“ But I wonder she does not want to hear from you.” 

“ Well, you see, she knows we can’t write, and I couldn’t read 
when she went away, no more could my man, but I set to work 
and learnt to read a bit, so’s I could spell out her letters. I read 
‘em down on Sundays till I knowed ’em by heart, but I can’t 
write a letter. After the last of my boys died, I used to get our 
old priest to read out her letters to me first, and then he’d answer 
them, but he’s dead now, and I shouldn’t like to ask a stranger. 
You see Father Edwards had knowed Kitty, so that’s the difference. 
I don’t speak to the neighbors much about Kitty; there ain’t many 
left that knowed her, and they always was a bit sniffy about her, 
and said nasty things, jealous I guess.” 

The strange woman made no reply, and Sally went on: “ Don’t 
think as I don’t care for my Kitty, bless her! there isn’t a night or 
morning this forty years as I’ve ever forgotten to pray for her. 
Dear me, I call her to mind at this minute as she used to sit just 
where you’re sitting now, with her nice rosy cheeks, and her light 
hair and blue eyes. She was a wonderful girl to laugh, was Kitty; 
she’d laugh and show all her beautiful white teeth. She took after 
her father’s family; they was all good looking; my man was 
handsome when he was young.” 

“To be sure he was,” answered the stranger. 

“Well, I should hardly a thought you could a seen that now. 
He be on his last legs, poor old chap; I’m afraid the rheumatics 
have doubled him up so. Yes, I see my Kitty now in her nice 
home; however grand it be, she becomes it well she do.” 

A deep sigh, which might almost have been a sob from the 
woman, revealed to Sally her duties as hostess. 

“ What am I adoing, running on about my girl when you're 
so tired you ought to be abed? Well, as I said, ’tis a treat for 
me, for I can’t often talk about her except to my old man. But 
come, now, I’ll take you to your room before I wake the master. 
It’s a bit of a bother to get him up them little stairs, now he’s 
so crippled, and he’s apt to be touchy. Yes, this is Kitty’s room, 
and this one is mine. Kit was born in this room. Well, I must 
go now; we've got to get up early in the morning to go to Mass, 
so it’ll be rather late afore we get breakfast; I s’pose you wouldn’t 
like to go with us. Be you a Catholic?” 
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“T was once.” 

“You was baptized and brought up a Catholic? ” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“ Well, thank God, you’ve got it to come back to, that’s some- 
thing, and you will come back. Oh, it’s a blessing to feel you’ve 
been born in the faith.” 

“T wonder how it is with your Kitty; I wonder if she has 
ever lost her faith? ” 

“T don’t think it’s likely,” said the old woman thoughtfully, 
“vet I’m sometimes afraid when I recollect how careless she was 
at times, but I always pray she may be kept true, or else brought 
back, and now I shall always say a prayer for Mary as well. So 
good-night, and I hope you’ll find the bed comfortable.” 

Left alone in the little room, the woman seemed in no hurry 
to get to bed. She examined every article of furniture, every print 
and photograph on the wall; one, a group of children, she took down 
and looked at for a long time; it was so faded, the faces of the 
children were scarcely discernible, but it seemed to interest her. 
Gently she opened the drawers of the old chest which stood in the 
window, and rummaged among the contents, but evidently she did 
not find what she was seeking, for she carefully replaced the 
things and shut the drawers. 

A cupboard in the wall attracted her attention; here she found 
apparently what she wanted. From the back of the cupboard 
she extracted a small box; it had once been gay with a bright pic- 
ture on the top, now dirty, dim, and faded. 

With trembling fingers she opened the lid, and a sound almost 
like a cry of joy escaped her as she drew forth the object of her 
search. It was a small blessed medal, now so blackened by age that 
what it represented was undiscernible. The woman was satisfied. 
She replaced the box in the cupboard, and looking round the room 
again she found a piece of string on the table. She threaded the 
medal on this, and placed it round her neck. Then, fearful of 
disturbing the old people who had now come up to their room, she 
put out the light and hurried into bed, but not to sleep. Long did 
she lie there with the past vivid before her, and she wept as she 
had never thought to weep again. In the early hours of the morn- 
ing she sank into the sleep of utter exhaustion. She awoke to find 
it broad daylight, the wintry sun streaming in at the little window, 
and Sally opening the door. 

“Morning, Mary,” she said, “the breakfast will be ready in 
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five minutes, and you’ll find some water and a towel in the back 
kitchen if you’d like a wash.” 

“T’m sorry to be so late,” said Mary, when they were sitting at 
breakfast. “I meant to get up and light your fire before you came 
back.” 

“Don’t name it,” answered Sally, “I’m glad you slept so 
well. Wasn’t my girl’s bed comfortable, eh? ” 

“Yes, indeed, it was.” 

“Maybe you'd like to stop another night or two, mum. If so, 
be as you would, you’d be welcome,” said Joe. 

“You're very kind, but I am anxious to get back to London, 
and I think I’d better start soon.” j 

“Not before dinner,” exclaimed Sally, “ you must stop and 
eat a bit o’ Christmas dinner with us. It’s all in the house, a nice 
little bit o’ beef, tender as anything, and a plum pudding, given to 
us by a kind lady, and nice potatoes and greens out of the garden, 
so you must wait and help us eat it.” 

“How be you agoing to get back to London?” asked 
Joe. 

“Oh, I shall make my way there by degrees; there’s always 
the workhouse to sleep in.” 

“ And how far do you count to get to-day?” 

“T thought perhaps I might get as far as Husbridge.” 

“ Well, that’s six miles,” put in Sally, “so if we has dinner 
early, you'll get there in good time. You can’t miss the road if 
tis dark, and it ain’t a bit lonely, there’s lots of houses.” 

When dinner was over, the woman put on her boots and the 
shabby old cloak, and prepared to depart. 

“ Wait a minute,” called Sally from her bedroom, and coming 
down she wrapped a knitted shawl round Mary’s neck. 

“That cloak ain’t warm enough,” she said. “I don’t want 
the old shawl, so you may as well have it in remembrance of me, but, 
bless me, woman, how ill you look. Now I see you in this bright 
light, I never noticed it afore; you ain’t fit to tramp it I’m sure. 
Won’t you have a shilling to help you on the way? We could 
spare it.” 

“No, thank you, you’re too good to me; I don’t know how 
to thank you. I should like to kiss you both; it’s nice to have some- 
one to kiss on Christmas day.” 

The old man endured the embrace, muttering something about 
“not being partial to kissing.” But Sally heartily returned the 
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kiss, and whispered, “ Don’t forget your prayers, my dear, and 
you'll come back to your faith, won’t you?” 

She accompanied her visitor to the door, “ Well, good-bye, 
and if you ever should be this way again, just give us a call, and see 
if we’re this side of the grave.” 

“T’m afraid that’s not likely, but I’ll never forget you.” 

The old couple both stood at the door, watching her as she 
crossed the road, opened the gate, and slowly began to walk over 
the path through the common. There had been a slight fall of 
snow in the night, and the wanderer’s figure stood out black against 
the white landscape. As she came to the high ground of the com- 
mon, she turned once more to look at the cottage. The old people 
still stood at the open door, Sally waving a large red handkerchief 
at her. Mary waved her hand in return, then began to descend 
the hill, and the cottage was hidden from her sight. 

“Seems kinder lonesome now, don’t it, Joe?” asked Sally, as 
they settled themselves by the fire. ‘“‘ I wonder who she was, poor 
old soul. I guess she hain’t been no better’n she should be in her 
time, but I don’t grudge her what she had here.” 

“No,” said the old man, “more doI. But we be better alone.” 

But the stranger, toiling painfully along the frozen paths, 
pressed the little medal to her heart, and murmured, “ Now to the 
workhouse infirmary to die, and, oh, thank God! they will never 
know.” 




















THE TIME SPIRIT IN MUSIC. 
I, THE LESSON OF THE PAST. 
BY THOMAS J. GERRARD. 


71S truly as the spirit of an individual or a nation ex- 
presses itself in the music of its choice, so truly does 
the music of every age voice its time-spirit. Hence 
in the modern music we find the same exaggerated 
subjectivism which we have observed in the other 
spheres of experience. The intellectuality of the old masters is 
treated with contempt, and mere animal instinct made the principle 
of selection. Some new and beautiful sensations have been un- 
doubtedly produced, but the real principle of variety and unity has 
been sacrificed. 

Even in music, apostasy from intellect leads away from devo- 
tion to true art and towards the cult of the hideous. The fact that 
influence is implicit and subconscious, makes it all the more danger- 
ous. Not that we contend for mere intellectualism in music. Comic 
operas, musical plays, dreamy waltzes all may have their proper 
function as a moderate indulgence of the senses, and a means of 
intellectual relaxation. Yet, even so, music can and should be un- 
der intellectual control. A music-hall song can be made both 
popular and good. : 

Having declared our musical faith, we next inquire wherein 
lies the intellectuality of music. Obviously music is less apt 
than either literature or painting for the conveyance of ideas. 
Dinner-time, by convention, may be sounded on a gong or on a 
bugle. But I cannot invite my friend to dinner through the 
medium of a fugue or a sonata. Yet a sonata can convey ideas. 
It can tell me that the composer has had joy, sorrow, peace, cour- 
age, merriment, hope, despair. It can cause similar feelings in me, 
and my mind reflecting thereon can compare my experiences with 
those of the composer, or of my neighbor who listens with me. 

Now whereas the language of literature is made up almost 
entirely of conventional signs called words and idioms, the lan- 
guage of music is made up almost entirely of natural signs. When 
a composer wishes to express an idea, he must design a combination 
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of sounds which have some natural affinity with the thought he 
wishes to express. This design is a musical idea. Then just as 
ideas may be compounded to make sentences, paragraphs, chapters, 
and books, so themes may be compounded and built up into fugues, 
sonatas, and symphonies. Thus there are two chief activities of the 
intellect in music. The first and most important is the working out 
of design. The second is the choosing of an idea to be expressed 
by the design. 

This need of some sort of an idea for a design is the bond, 
more or less close, between the language of music and the language 
of words. In so far as music is able to speak for itself without 
the aid of words, it is regarded as an independent art, and is called 
“pure” music. In so far as it is allied to words, whether to help 
them or to be helped by them, it is called “ mixed” or “ impure ” 
music. 

In pure music the choice of ideas is very limited. Neverthe- 
less, although the available ideas may be few, in many cases they 
may be more effectually expressed in music than in any other art. 
Nature is the source of ideas. Ideas may be associated with 
the external sounds of nature, such as the rippling of a stream or the 
singing of a bird. Or they may be abstracted from man’s inward 
emotions or states of feeling. The greatest musicians have used 
both sources. The consensus of musical judgment, however, seems 
to be that the outward sounds are only reproduced by the great 
masters for the purpose of exciting in others the same inward 
emotions excited in them. Realism, therefore, is used very spar- 
ingly. The idealized sound is the normal artistic mean of expres- 
sion. 

Mixed music has a wider range of available ideas. Here 
the ideas are expressed by the words, the function of the music 
being rather to illustrate and impress them. To combine a series 
of sounds which shall both express and impress a given idea, with 
its corresponding emotion, calls forth the highest activities of the 
human intelligence. This is the process which we have called de- 
sign. The actual sound or combination of sounds is a concrete 
reality, it is particular and not universal. Yet it can be the founda- 
tion of a universal. The mind can turn itself on the sensation 
produced and abstract from it an idea. A leitmotif, for instance, 
is a concrete reality when it blazes forth from the trombone. But 
it can also be a universal, since we can speak of the leitmotif 
in general and define it. 
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So, too, with form. We can have Palestrina form, Wagnerian 
form, fugue form, sonata form. These again are concrete realities 
in their production; but as such they provide foundations for ideas. 
When the ideas have been abstracted by the mind, they form part 
of the science of music. 

Again, all music proceeds on certain laws; the laws of sound, 
timbre, and pitch; the laws of the scale, such as the relations of 
octaves, thirds, and fifths; the laws of harmony and modulation; 
the laws of rhythm and construction; the laws of contrapuntal and 
fugal composition. Considered in their concrete working, these 
laws are so many concrete things, that is, manners or ways in which 
nature acts beautifully. But then these concrete relations, varied, 
subtle, and hidden, as many of them are, are perceived by the in- 
tellect. They are abstracted by the mind, and become objects of 
mental contemplation. Now when these laws are artistically 
evolved, when they appeal by their depth and subtlety to the appre- 
ciation of the intellect, we say that the design is intellectual, learned, 
and advanced. In their respective spheres the greatest geniuses 
of design were Palestrina, Bach, Beethoven, and Wagner. 

The development of design constitutes the history of music. 
The growth and coordination of its manifold and intricate prin- 
ciples have been a very slow and painful process. Music is so 
intimately bound up with the faculty of sense, that only with great 
difficulty could it be brought under control of the intellect. 

If we observe the growth of design, we shall be able the better 
to appraise the modernist revolt against it. Its history shows it to 
have been a progress from that which is merely animal to that 
which is highly spiritual. The development is seen to be due to the 
labor of geniuses who utilized the work of their forbears, who 
gathered up the judgments of all who had contributed to the thought 
of the subject, and who corrected their own eccentricities by refer- 
ence to the collective musical judgment. 

Hence degeneration is seen to consist in a revolt from these 
high standards, in an assertion of the composer’s self-sufficiency 
and self-perfectibility, in a fall from intellectual to sensual methods, 
in a substitution of animal impulse for spiritual illumination. 

We have defined art as the translation of thought into work. 
So is it with the art of music. In music the medium by which the 
thought is expressed is a combination and succession of sounds. 
The artist who conceives a great and moving idea, seeks for the most 
apt means of expressing it. The idea must be made intelligible 
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to others. But in order to make an idea intelligible by means 
of music, the various sounds must be intelligently combined. 

In real music, then, even as in painting and in sculpture, there 
must be a fact value and a spirit value. Mere design is not art. 
There must be expression as well. Here enters in the personality 
and soul of the artist. If one has nothing to say, he ought not 
to say it. The modernist Mahler may be quoted as one who had no 
excuse for speaking. 

Some enthusiasts for “ pure ” music claim that it differs from 
all other branches of art in this, that it should have no idea. The 
other arts, it is contended, take their ideas from life or from nature, 
they have a substance which represents real occurrences idealized 
or copies of nature idealized, whereas the works of pure instru- 
mental music have no such substance. 

But this is simply not true. In the most pure music that exists, 
there are definite ideas of the composer which characterize the 
whole piece and the various parts of the piece. In a sonata by 
Beethoven there is always the allegro, the adagio, and the scherzo. 
The scherzo in turn has its component ideas, an allegretto, a trio, 
and a rondo, for instance. The beauty and impressiveness of pure 
music depends to some extent on the charm of the principal themes 
which are the foundation and groundwork of the composition, but 
infinitely more on the working out. 

The principal themes of the great symphonies of the old 
masters are in themselves simple, yet are wonderfully fertilized by 
the soul, the intelligence, the imagination of the composer. Out 
of a very simple theme Beethoven in his Lenora, Number Three, 
makes the greatest overture ever written. 

From the beginning of the history of music, we find that the 
savage could express his fighting or love-making emotions with such 
an intensity as to excite his hearers to a state of frenzy. The 
savage was an acute impressionist. He combined singing with danc- 
ing, thus welding melody and rhythm. In proportion as the figures 
lost their native impulsiveness and vagueness, they lost their power 
of expressing and exciting animal instinct. As they attained recog- 
nized complex forms, they gave more and more artistic pleasure. 

_ Yet with the development of design, there still remains the ten- 
dency to fall back towards the animal instincts. Even in the high- 
est forms of the modern sonata, we find a tendency to the singing 
instinct in the adagio and to the dancing instinct in the scherzo. To 
minimize this tendency and enhance the idealism of the movement, 
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Beethoven substituted the scherzo for the minuet. The latest 
American freak dances, for example, are nothing less than a rever- 
sion to primitive animality. How to control these instincts within 
the bounds of reason, how to utilize them without destroying them, 
how to make them minister to musical beauty and thereby to human 
happiness, that is the problem of music. 

Too much reiteration either of the melodic element or of the 
rhythmic element, will produce fatigue. Hence the first require- 
ment in musical composition is variety and contrast. But, on 
the other hand, mere change of sound or a mere succession of dis- 
connected contrasts, produces fatigue also. Hence the second re- 
quirement in musical composition is unity. 

The evolution of music, in its respective branches, has been 
marked by an ever increasing tendency towards abstract beauty of 
design. This culminated in Palestrina as representing polyphonic 
music, in Bach as representing contrapuntal music, and in Beethoven 
as representing harmonic music. 

The first step in the intellectualizing of music was the fixing of 
the pitch. There could be no chance of a common language until 
each sound had some definite relationship to each other. So a 
scale had to be formed. But this was a matter of time. It re- 
quired a thousand years for the harmonic scale which is now used 
for European music to evolve from its first accepted nucleus. The 
intervals of the fourth and fifth were the first to be generally ac- 
cepted, the other notes came in by degrees. 

Melody was for a long time the only kind of music. The early 
Christians used the Greek music, but at first there was much con- 
fusion. To put things in order, St. Ambrose of Milan and St. 
Gregory of Rome utilized the Greek modes. Ambrose chose four 
tones which he named the Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian, and Mixoly- 
dian, though these did not correspond exactly with the Greek modes. 
These four were called “authentic.” Then Gregory, by rearranging 
the component notes of Ambrose, made another four modes. These 
were called plagal. Later a further series of four was added. 

Soon after this harmony began to make its appearance. The 
first harmonies of music consisted of a series of music of con- 
secutive fifths. The one interval which, above all others, the be- 
ginner of to-day is taught to avoid. As for the major third, it 
took hundreds of years to become acceptable as a concord. Let 
us take special notice of these facts, for they have an important 
bearing on the vagaries of the modern time-spirit. 
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The reason why the medieval folk did not feel the ugliness of 
consecutive fifths so acutely as we do, was because their minds were 
fixed on the melody rather than on the harmony. They were 
experimenting. Later to overcome dissonance, a system of sharps 
and flats was introduced. The earliest harmony, therefore, con- 
sisted of an interchange of fifths, fourths, and octaves. 

The monotony of singing that was merely contrapuntal, led 
men to think of greater possibilities of harmony. As yet, however, 
even the great masters did not acknowledge the contrast between 
tonic and dominant centres as the basis of design, nor yet had they 
arrived at such a definite tonality, or sense of key, as to be able to 
make tonal contrasts a principle of design. The intricacies of 
counterpoint was their chief resource. 

The period of this development lasted from the beginning of 
the ninth to the end of the fourteenth century. Thenceforward, to 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, occurred the brilliant epoch 
of purely choral music. The English composer Dunstable may be 
said to have started it. He was the first to give to music something 
of definite design. Great masters succeeded him, and carried his 
work to higher perfection. The Flemish composers, with Josquin 
de Prés as chief, were the most distinctive; the Italians, with 
Palestrina at their head, were the most finished in form; whilst the 
English, with Byrd and Gibbons as leaders, were characterized by 
a happy combination of lustre and form. 

By the end of this period, musicians were fairly agreed as to 
the relative artistic value of the notes. The tonic was admitted to 
be the natural starting point and resting place, the dominant the 
centre of contrast, whilst the mediant served to define the major 
or minor mode. 

Here we may pause to emphasize a point very pertinent to the 
modern situation. The Church in laying down the basis of the 
Gregorian modes, in enforcing them with her authority, in fostering 
the consequent developments of harmony, secured for the European 
system of music an advance of about eight centuries over all other 
systems. 

The history of folk-music during this period, shows that it 
passed through a process similar to that of ecclesiastical music, 
namely, the gradual groping for design, and the struggle of intelli- 
gence for the mastery over sense. 

At this juncture we meet the question: What about Monte- 
verde? Well, what about him? Obviously the polyphonic music, 
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so carefully fostered by the Church, could not adequately respond 
to the needs of the secular drama. It was the most perfectly 
developed music in existence. Time had brought it to maturity. 
To give it a new orientation, suitable for the secular stage, more 
time would be required. But the time-spirit, as ever, was impatient. 
It wanted a short cut to its new destination. Hence the rebellion, 
led by Cavaliere, Caccini, Galilei, and Peri, and completed by Monte- 
verde. 

These reformers would have no more of the restrictions of ec- 
clesiasticism. They would set aside the polyphonic system, and they 
would speculate. They would sing sonnets and poems with simple 
chords on the lute and the harpsichord. The soloist should assert 
himself, and sing just what he wanted to sing in a form of recitative 
_ analogous to spoken declamation. 

The result was a fiasco. The principle of unity having been 
flung aside, the music became characterized by incoherence. Nay, 
the very expression and color which the reformers sought to attain 
by their freedom from conventions soon became barren. Anti-in- 
tellectualism destroyed not only the principle of unity, but also 
the principle of variety. Monteverde’s genius was for dramatic 
situations, not for elaborate beauty of design. The milieu created 
by his predecessors was just what his venturesome soul wanted. 
So he began to feel his way back to the old foundations. All his 
later work shows a definite tendency towards unity of design and 
precision of contrast. 

The need of going back directly to the old style was first 
clearly realized by Giovanni Gabrieli of Venice. He was not afraid 
of experiment, but his experiments were based on the old types. 
He had a famous pupil, Schiitz, who carried his message to Ger- 
many, and thus continued the tradition descended from Palestrina 
and the polyphonic school, and passed it on to its logical issue in 
Bach and Beethoven. Carissimi carried on an analogous propa- 
ganda in Italy. 

Thus choral music sprang up again. But now it was a true 
development. It had the note of conservative action with its past— 
it carried on the principles of design. It had also the note of power 
of assimilation—it took from the débris of the rebellion the element 
of dramatic feeling. 

Henceforward the struggle was to be for preéminence between 
dramatic feeling and musical design. As yet the resources of 
musical design were not adequate to the demands of the drama. 
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Scarlatti did much to develop these resources. The violin makers 
Stradivari, Guarnerius, the Amatis, and Bergonzi, who could also 
play, practically founded the scheme of the modern sonata. The 
work of Corelli fixed the definite acceptance of musical design as a 
medium of expression apart from words. Organ music seems to 
have been foremost in the progress towards high intellectuality. 
It took about fifty years of experimenting to find out how 
to adapt the old melodic modes and contrapuntal methods to mod- 
ern tonality and harmonic form. Then, as the manufacture of 
instruments was improved, choral and instrumental music were 
combined. The ripest fruit of this period of development is seen 
in the oratorios of Handel and the “ Passions” of Bach. Both 
masters assimilated and synthetized the work of their predecessors. 
But each qualified it with a different personality and experience. 

Handel was a public man, and excelled in that branch of 
descriptive music which represents outward situations. Bach, on 
the contrary, was a recluse, and excelled rather in that branch of 
descriptive music which represents inward states. He was ever 
catholic, in the sense that he went to all musical sources for sug- 
gestions, and corrected his own ideas by reference to the collective 
judgment. 

Bach contributed largely to that period of development which 
was the preparation for the great work of Beethoven. Bach died 
in 1750, Beethoven was born in 1770, and so the period may be 
roughly counted as the eighteenth century. The development went 
hand in hand with the improvement of instruments, and pure 
music grew out of the limitations and capabilities of instruments. 
Necessity was the mother of invention. Bach began with a 
plain organ. With hardly any variety of stops, and so no color, 
he must have recourse to elaborate structure. 

Hayden felt the same limitations with the orchestra as Bach 
with the organ. Hence, in his symphonies, the use of elaborate 
counterpoint and fugue. 

With Mozart the development of form proceeded step by step 
with the development of the orchestra and the harpsichord. His 
finest work is in the six wonderful symphonies written just before 
his death. 

Moreover, the improvement of instruments facilitated the pro- 
gress of the harmonic principle as distinguished from the contra- 
puntal principle. Up to the time of Handel and Bach, in the 
struggle between these principles, the contrapuntal, more or less, 
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steadily maintained the supremacy. But when the intellectual help 
of words was abandoned, composers were forced to enlarge their 
range of design by a more extensive use of the harmonic principle, 
and the future sonata began to assume shape. 

Beethoven, born in 1770, had the good fortune to make his 
appearance when every preparation had been made for him. He 
began with a good orchestra, and with the first real pianoforte. 
He began with a tremendous supply of the elements of rich design. 
His genius alone was wanted to organize the material, and to pro- 
duce the greatest masterpieces of musical art. With understanding, 
knowledge, and wisdom he summarized the whole history of musical 
experience, using the form already prepared for him, the sonata. 
From the beginning to the end of his work he kept the musical 
elements under intellectual control, and intelligently wove of them 
the fabric of beauty. 

Nor did Beethoven merely repeat the principles of his great 
predecessors. He clothed them with his own personality. In his 
strong hands the sonata was wrought into its highest perfection. 
Had he been tainted by the vice of modern subjectivism, he might 
have struck out into some other form which nobody had heard of, 
to be handed down to posterity as the over-ripe fruit of his sub- 
jective exigencies. 

There are three periods in his life. The first, say to his 
thirty-fourth year, reveals him as merely laying hold on principles, 
with just an occasional outburst of genius. The second, say to his 
fortieth year, is conspicuous for its brilliance, that claritas, or lustre, 
which St. Thomas counts as the third essential element of beauty. 
After his fortieth year, personal troubles came upon him and mel- 
lowed his nature. Thenceforward his work is more universal. A 
wider range of feeling needed for its adequate expression a wider 
range of design. 

This development is recognized best in the last movement of 
the sonata, where the old minuet gives place to the scherzo. Here 
was a protest against sentimentalism, a declaration that a movement, 
vital, quick, and pregnant with reality, could also be intellectual. 
The scherzo movement, unhampered by the triple time of the minuet, 
could explore the whole gamut of human experiences, and suggest 
them through the recognizable and recognized forms of the sonata 
movements. No educated person needs to ask what he means. 
He is never in the same category as the modern charlatan, who 
must step down and tell us what he is driving at. His work shows 
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the elements of beauty in their highest development—integrity or 
perfection, due proportion or consonance, and claritas, lustre, or 
distinction.* 

As to the ideas which he translated into music, they were 
neither those of merely subjective moods, nor yet those of merely 
objective pictures. They were the reproduction of subjective emo- 
tions and reflections derived from intimate contact with the objec- 
tive world. The Eroica Symphony was designed to express Bee- 
thoven’s interpretation of Napoleon. The Lebewohl Sonata was 
designed to express Beethoven’s understanding of parting, absence, 
and return of friends. The Pastoral Symphony was his idealiza- 
tion of life in the fields and woods. 

The lesson of the past, then, having special regard to the genius 
of Palestrina, Bach, and Beethoven would seem to be as follows: 

True musical development must always have a great respect 
for the work of the past. Only thus can the collective experience 
be consulted. And if enhancement of life and promotion of well- 
being are the aim of musical development, collective experience 
must be held to contain greater riches than individual experience. 
The individual, therefore, must perfect himself by reference to 
the collective judgment. 

But judgment is a function of the intellect. True musical 
development, therefore, must have logical sequence. The logic may 
be implicit in the mind of the composer and in his work. But it 
must be able to stand the test of analysis. Posterity may require 
time to make this analysis. It has taken over a hundred years to 
understand Bach and Beethoven. But in the effort it has found no 
persistent fallacies. Hence their work is even more vital to-day 
than when it was first written. 

Lastly, true musical development must not be characterized by 
mere logical sequence. As it grows old it must consequently renew 
its youth. It must put forth a power of assimilation. If it carries 
down the heritage of the past wherewith to endow the time-spirit, 
it must also be willing to learn from the time-spirit. It must clothe 
itself with the feeling of the age in which it lives. 

To apply this lesson to the modern situation, will be the purpose 
of our next study. 


*Summa, pars 1a, qu XXXIX., art. viii. 











NEARLY TWO THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 
BY GEORGE WOODRUFF JOHNSTON. 
I. 


RGaee| T «was night and the trees were asleep. The stars 
| ei sparkled icily in a deep purple sky, and the air 
es: m ot cracked with frost. But the cold was nothing to 
SNORE them—these sturdy firs. They were very comfort- 
Cle able, clustered closely together; their roots tucked 
away warmly in the snow-covered ground. Yet they were sad. 
The gloom, the silence, the loneliness of the North weighed heavily 
upon them; memories of an unhappy past brooded over them. 
Presently, the wind began to blow, and the trees awoke and talked 
softly with one another. 

“Why is it, mother,” whispered a young fir, “ why is it that 
at this time of year, always at this time, when the snow glistens 
in the sun, and the shiny icicles hang from our arms, and the North 
Wind laughs and sings and tells us stories, that men come and chop 
us down and carry us away? They don’t hurt the other trees; 
why not? Why is it only us firs, and only us little fellows that 
they take? I heard their axes to-day, and I’m afraid.” 

“It’s a long story,” answered the young fir’s mother, “and 
I don’t believe you could understand it. You are scarcely ten 
years old, you know.” : 

“ Please tell me; please tell me,” begged the little tree. 

“ Well, then,” began the mother, gently: “ Once upon a time, 
in a country almost at the other end of the world, there lived 
a little Boy with His father and mother. His father was a car- 
penter, and had a shop with a workbench in it, and on the floor 
of this shop were piles of chips and shavings in which the little 
Boy used to play. By and by, the child grew old enough and 
strong enough to help His father. He became a carpenter, too; 
and of all the woods in His father’s shop, He liked best that 
of the fir tree. Its chips and shavings were sweet to smell; 
it was soft and easy to work; and out of it He made many needful 
things, some of which, so far as I know, may be found in that 
far country to this very day. Our people, living on the hillsides 
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round about, often spoke of His work, and were proud of it. For 
it is better when you are a hundred years old or so, and the sap 
still runs strong in your body, to be turned by skillful and loving 
hands into something useful that will be taken care of as long as 
you live—better, far better, than to wither away from old age, to 
be twisted and torn by fierce winds, to stagger from weakness, 
until at last on a stormy winter’s night you topple over with a help- 
less cry, to smother and rot under dead leaves in some damp gully.” 

“ But—about the little Boy,” exclaimed the young fir, im- 
patiently. 

“Yes; yes; about the little Boy,” sighed the mother tree. 
“One day in that distant land a terrible thing happened. A noisy 
crowd came out from a city to a place where many of our people 
lived, and in the midst of them was the little Boy, now grown to be 
a Man. Some of the crowd had axes, and they cut down one of 
us, and stripping off his limbs laid his body on the Man’s shoulders, 
and with whips and curses made Him drag it away. It was a cruel 
thing to do, for He was already weak and trembling, and there 
were drops of blood on His forehead. Sorrowfully, our people 
watched Him tottering under His heavy burden until he was out of 
sight. But they could do nothing. That was an awful day. The 
earth rocked; the air turned black, and our people stood helpless 
while the poor Man was tortured to death on the same tree which 
He, Himself, had been made to bear on His bruised and quivering 
shoulders.” 

“But, why was that? Why was He killed?” asked the 
little fir, in a frightened whisper. 

“As old as we are, and as wise as we are, that we do not 
know,” the mother replied. “But our forefathers never forgot 
the horror of those dark hours, nor can we forget the everlasting 
shame they brought upon our race. From that day to this our 
voices have never been raised above a mournful sigh. From that 
day to this, whilst other trees in the spring and autumn of the year 
clothe themselves in the gayest of colors, we never change from 
year’s end to year’s end our own sombre garments. All that our 
grandsires could do was to leave the land where this disgrace fell 
upon them, and though they loved it, this they did, scattering their 
seeds from generation to generation always to the North, always 
to the North, until ages passed, and we now live close to the edge of 
the eternal ice, and the dwellers in that parched country long for 
our cool shadows in vain.” 
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“ But, mother, what has all this to do with the men who come 
every year at this time and take us little fellows away from our 
fathers and mothers?” inquired the young fir, anxiously. 

“Tt has a great deal to do with it,” answered the old tree; 
“a great deal to do with it. This poor Man I have just told 
you about, in the midst of His own sorrows and sufferings, remem- 
‘bered the sorrows and sufferings of others. He forgave those 
who had so cruelly tortured Him. He forgave everyone. He 
forgot no one, not even us; nor that the shame which we had ever- 
more to bear had come upon us through no fault of our own. 
He thought of this and pitied us, and out of His pity for us 
He brought it about that of all the trees that grow, we are the 
ones chosen to keep His memory fresh and green in the hearts 
of those who love Him—not the memory of Him as he hung torn 
and bleeding on the tree, but when as a little baby He first looked 
up laughing and cooing into His mother’s eyes. To-morrow is His 
birthday. It is a children’s day, and we are always there in the 
midst of them—our little ones amongst the other children—for 
of all things in the world, He loved little children best.” 

And before the dawn broke, the wise old mother had told her 
son the whole sad, beautiful story. 


Il. 


Next day the adventures of the young fir began. As soon as 
the sun lay red on the snow, a man came trudging over the wintry 
fields, and after eyeing the little tree carefully from top to toe, 
brought it tumbling down with two strokes of his axe, and carried 
it off on his shoulder. He laughed and sang on his homeward 
way, and he was still laughing and singing when he set the tree 
upright in a room where a red-cheeked little woman sat by the 
fire, thinking. He covered the tree with silver and gold and all 
sorts of shining things, and fixed tiny candles upon its branches, 
humming cheerily while he worked. 

“ Behold!” he cried, gaily, when all was done. ‘“ Behold! 
little woman, our first Christmas tree!’”’ Whereupon, he took her 
in his arms and hugged her tight and kissed her. ‘“ To-night, we 
will light the candles. Won’t it be pretty? But what is the matter, 
little woman? What is the matter? What are you thinking about? 
And there are tears in your eyes, too, I believe, of all days in the 
year when one should be jolly.” 
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The little woman twined her arms about her husband’s neck, 
and hid her face in his breast. 

“When I saw you come in with the tree—it was such a sur- 
prise, such a loving surprise, dear Tom—when I saw you come in 
with the tree, I began to think—I began to think,” said the little 
woman, her voice very shaky and far away. “I began to think 
of that other night so many hundreds of years ago. She had 
nowhere to lay her head, Tom, dear, only in a stable. And I—I 
have everything! Think of it, Tom; think of it!” 

“ Why, I declare, little woman, I believe you are crying, actu- 
ally crying. I never heard of such a thing; never in all my life; 
never!” At which Tom laughed, this time so heartily, that for a 
moment his jolly face looked worried and old. 

Many strange things happened that day in the house in which 
Tom and the little woman lived—things that the young fir could 
not in the least understand. There was much coming and going 
on tip-toe, and whispering behind doors on the part of Tom and 
a pretty old lady, and a great deal of puffing and wrinkling of the 
forehead and pursing of the lips on the part of a stout little gentle- 
man, who seemed to be in temporary command of Tom, the little 
woman, the pretty old lady, and everybody else. Then, toward 
evening, the stout little gentleman went away, chuckling to himself 
and wagging his head, and the pretty old lady went away, chuckling 
to herself and wagging her head, and such a sudden quiet fell 
upon the house that the young fir, shut up in a room all by himself, 
felt very sad and lonely in spite of his pink candles and gold and 
silver finery. 

The clock ticked, and the hours crept by, and the little tree 
felt more lonely still as the night came on—very lonely, indeed, 
in the dark, strange room. He thought of his father and mother, 
and of his brothers and sisters snuggled close to each other under 
the sparkling stars, their feet covered by the warm snow. “ What 
are they talking of? Are they talking of me? Do they miss me?” 
he asked himself. He felt very mournful, too, did the young fir, 
thinking of the story his mother had told him; and he had already 
sighed twice most dismally, when, suddenly, a door opened and 
Tom appeared in a dressing gown and a big pair of slippers, and 
without more ado picked up the young tree and carried it into the 
next room. Here everything was as silent as on the snowy hillside 
where the little chap had lived. But Tom began to laugh—what 
a happy fellow Tom was, to be sure!—now so gently, however, 
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that no one save the young fir could possibly have heard him, 
and he moved about the room softly, softly, as if he were afraid 
of waking somebody up. 

And then the most wonderful thing that could happen did 
happen—the most wonderful thing by far in that long day of sur- 
prises. Tom, treading as if on eggs, lit the tiny candles one by one, 
until the young fir blazed and glittered, and was very proud of 
himself, indeed. He looked about. There was Tom sitting on the 
edge of a bed and patting the hand of his little woman, whose 
cheeks, instead of being red, were now quite white, and whose 
eyes were closed. Presently she opened her eyes—such heavy, 
weary looking eyes—and saw the little tree in all his glory ; and then 
she smiled—such a tired, but such a happy little smile—and drew 
closer to her breast a tiny pink bundle lying in the hollow of her 
arm. 

“Think of it, Tom,” she breathed. “ Nearly two thousand 
years ago to-night, and she had nowhere to lay her head! Dear 
Tom, He loved little children so—I hope—I hope He will love our 
little boy.” 

A mist came over Tom’s eyes so that he could not see his 
little woman at all, and such a lump rose in his throat that he could 
not answer her. But the young fir was listening, and remembering 
the story his mother had told him, he whispered: 

“T hope so, little woman. Indeed, I know He will.” 

“Nearly two thousand years ago to-night,” murmured the 
little woman, dropping off to sleep. “ And I came near forgetting 
the true meaning of it all—would have forgotten it but for the 
little Christmas tree. Tom, we will always—will always keep 
the little tree and take care of it, won’t we, Tom—won’t we—?” 

You may be sure that the young fir was listening this time, 
and that he agreed with her most heartily. 

“ Indeed, indeed, I hope so, little woman,” said he, fervently. 
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THE CATHOLIC MAORI AT HOME. 


BY M. H. 


Gap HESE children of Mary,” said my little guide, point- 
My] ing with modest pride to the three Maori women 
squatting under a big tree beside the road. They 
were the ordinary type with which I had become 
familiar in a week’s tour through the native districts 
of New Zealand: dark-eyed, with hair hanging in great black silken 
plaits, dressed in long full European skirts, and unbelted blouses 
which hung in straight lines to their hips. Was I then to hail 
these dark-skinned daughters of an alien race as my sisters in the 
world-wide confraternity of Mary Immaculate? The idea seemed 
grotesque enough, though I had come to Waihi as a Catholic 
anxious to make acquaintance with my Maori co-religionists. 
Armed with an introduction from his lordship the Bishop of 
Auckland, I had penetrated by means of two days’ arduous coach- 
ing to the shores of Lake Taupo, the very heart of the North Island 
of New Zealand. Then, after a five o’clock breakfast, and a cold 
and early drive of some miles to the Taupo wharf, came a sensa- 
tional enough transit of the stormy lake. This left me at Tokaanu 
a singularly dingy and disreputable European settlement: a town- 
ship of wooden huts and weird thermal phenomena. These latter, 
however, are rarely of fascination sufficient to detain the stray tour- ° 
ist, who almost invariably goes straight from the steamer to the 
coach to take the main railway. A European visitor in Tokaanu 
was therefore a sensation; but a European visitor to the tiny Pa or 
native village of Waihi, some miles beyond, was nothing less than 
an event. 

Waihi is an entirely Catholic settlement, inhabited by a sub- 
tribe of the Ngatituwharetoa, one of the finest tribes of Maori an- 
tiquity. The resident chief, who rejoices in the high-sounding 
name of Tureiti te Heu-Heu Tukino, is the ancestral high chief 
of the whole Taupo district, and therefore one of the bluest-blooded 
princes of the land. For centuries there has been a Heu-Heu at 
Taupo; and indeed the present bearer of the name traces his descent 
a clear forty generations back, to the time of the original coming 
of the Maori from Hawaiki. This, among the Maori, is as if one 
should point to a family tree, the originator of which “ came over ” 
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with the Conqueror. With the thirty odd families that comprise 
the village, dwell a resident priest, and three Sisters of the Austra- 
lian Order of St. Joseph, who were founded specially for mission 
and back-block work in Australia and New Zealand. The five- 
roomed cottage that goes by the name of the convent, the priest’s 
little hut, and the native church, are all the handiwork of the 
priest himself, aided by the desultory labor of some of his flock. 
Outside these four Europeans, a white face is very rarely seen 
in the Pa. 

My arrival had been definitely fixed by letter a week before; 
but, alas for country mail-systems! I encountered on the Tokaanu 
wharf the little native girl whom the nuns had sent for their mail ; 
and, somewhat to my embarrassment, and the intense excitement of 
the little girl, the letter and I arrived together. She knew just 
enough English to understand my request to be guided from Toka- 
anu to Waihi: I know just enough Maori to salute the very large 
and frankly-interested gathering of natives in the Tokaanu store, 
who all insisted on shaking hands with the pakeha (foreign) girl, 
who could give them good-day in their own language. After a 
quarter of an hour or so during which my guide was quite evi- 
dently discussing my probable status and intentions with the two 
dozen or so men, women, and children collected in the store, we 
took the road, or rather the grass track, to Waihi. The little bare, 
brown feet pattered along noiselessly beside me; and occasionally I 
saw the great, liquid, brown eyes observing me cautiously in silence. 
Silence was indeed imperative on both of us, as we had exhausted 
our limited knowledge of each other’s language. On the right 
hand stretched the lake, calm enough now, though an hour ago it 
had tossed me so unmercifully; on the left rose the hills, steeply 
green with their luxuriant dark foliage, through which curled up 
at intervals the misty white jets of steam that betrayed one of the 
puia, or boiling springs, with which the district was honeycombed. 
From the neighborhood of these same springs, fifty years: ago, 
came the terrible land-slip that in the dead of night overwhelmed 
the Heu-Heu of that time with his sleeping village. The survivors 
of this awful catastrophe could be numbered on the fingers of one 
hand; and since then the village has been rebuilt farther along the 
shore. The little Maori children rove at will in the thick bush 
round the boiling springs, and miraculously escape scatheless. 

The path turns and reveals just beyond a collection of gray 
thatched huts straggling up the steep hillside. They are fenced in by 
crazy-looking poles, from which ferocious carved heads grin down 
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upon us. This was evidently Waihi; and the little wooden church 
and great white wooden cross firmly planted on the lake shore 
proclaimed its Catholicity. Rapidly was I led up the steep ascent 
to the convent. Loose pebbles rolled beneath our hastening feet, 
for the acute excitement of my guide at having brought home a 
strange European girl would admit of no delay till I had been dis- 
played to the nuns. The welcome I received at the convent was as 
Irish in its hearty hospitality as were the good nuns themselves; 
and within an hour of my arrival they had made me completely at 
home in the community room, with a stretcher installed in a corner 
and primitive washing arrangements spread out on the community 
table. Their one regret was that the house did not contain even a 
vestige of looking-glass; they “not being used to visitors,” as 
they pathetically put it. Fortunately I was accustomed to staying 
about at convents here and there; and could relieve the troubled 
minds of my kind hostesses by producing an inch-square pocket 
mirror, which I assured them would serve all my needs. But in- 
deed I think I could cheerfully have agreed to sleep on the floor, 
when I had taken my first glance from the open door of my room, 
which looked straight down on the bush, the hills, the Pa below, 
and the great lake lying placid and calm in the noon-day sun. It 
was a scene of ideal beauty, and the countless interesting possi- 
bilities in the way of primitive life that lay before me added un- 
speakably to its charm. 


It was not that Nature had spread o’er the scene 
Her purest of crystal and brightest of green. 


It was something “ more exquisite still ” that attracted me: the 
medizval simplicity of this place far off the track of tourists 
and tourist-spoiled natives. Most of the families in Waihi have 
been Catholic for three generations; and they add the faith and 
devotion of model Catholics to the natural virtues and many attrac- 
tive qualities of the best type of Maori: bravery, straightforward- 
ness, and a certain rare and delicate courtesy, which heaped kind- 
nesses and attentions on me during my stay in Waihi. 

Those were wonderful days. At half-past six, on a perfect 
summer morning, the church bell from below would rouse me from 
sleep, and as I dressed I drank in with eyes and mind and heart the 
early-morning loveliness of the hillsides all hung with dim gray 
mists, and the lake glimmering through the haze with the sparkle 
of early sunbeams. All through the night my door stood open 
to the summer air, framing a marvelous moonlight scene of silent 
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lake and shore. Now a canoe glided in from an early fishing expe- 
dition, and down in the hollow water the merry brown youngsters 
splashed and played. Soon there is another peal of the church bell, 
and from every house in the Pa the villagers stream out to morning 
prayers. Generally it is to Mass; but the priest is absent just 
now, on a parochial tour through the wild district he serves. 
Hastily snatching up a Maori prayer book and rosary, I hurry down 
the breakneck descent into the Pa, and join the congregation on 
the church steps. The church is adorned with quaint Maori carving, 
chiefly scroll-work in red and black and white; and round the 
sanctuary runs the legend, “ Hatu-Hatu-Hatu,” the Maori equiva- 
lent of “ Sanctus.” Within all is silence and reverent suspense. 

To the right kneel the old men, venerable figures with white 
hair and dignified, noble faces; then the young men and lads, and in 
the front benches the tiny boys, barelegged and a little restless. 
The other side is occupied by the women: old crones first, then 
the matrons, almost all with babies on their backs, and in front 
the little schoolgirls. I slip into the bench reserved for the young 
maidens of the tribe, and find a place among them. Round each 
dusky head is draped a scarf, after the fashion of a Spanish lady’s 
mantilla, but in no such sober coloring. Crimsons and blues, pinks 
and vivid yellows, are the favorite tints; but the effect is not 
unpleasing when each bright draping covers a head as black as 
night, and shadows a dark-skinned face and two great full dark 
eyes, serious now, and bent in prayer. From the catechists’ bench 
at the back comes, the chanted Sign of the Cross, in a swift, musical 
monotone, “ Ki to ingoa o-te Matua, me te Tamaiti, me te Wairua 
Tapu, Amene.” And in a moment the church echoes to the morn- 
ing prayers, chanted by the entire congregation in perfect accord 
on that one rather high note, and spoken with a fervor and intensity 
bearing very favorable comparison with the half-apologetic murmur 
of a white congregation at its prayers. 

From behind me come the women’s voices, resonant and tire- 
less, with a certain metallic ring in them that is not unpleasant. 
There are no stops: when a voice temporarily ceases for lack of 
breath, another, fresh and unwearied, takes its place in the unceasing 
chorus. Again and again comes the fresh impetus in the volume of 
sound, as voice after voice rests for a moment and then takes up 
the tone again. At first, however, this non-stop system is very con- 
fusing to the stranger. I had the prayers (printed in Belgium) be- 
fore me; and I was familiar enough with the pronunciation to read 
Maori correctly: yet for some time I was absolutely at a loss how 
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to find and keep my place. Presently, however, the system dawned 
upon me, and I chanted as enthusiastically as the rest, pausing for 
breath when necessary, and starting again a phrase or two further 
on. The prayers ended with the Angelus, said standing, while 
a little boy slipped out to the porch and pealed the church bell 
lustily. How the tone must have reverberated across the still 
lake, telling the Maoris and whites of dreary Tokaanu that the vil- 
lage of Waihi was at its morning prayer. 

We poured out into the bright sunshine, and I went slowly up 
the steep incline to the convent, passing on my way the remnants 
of an historic landmark—the food storehouse, or “ pataka,” of Te 
Heu-Heu the Great. Here stood his carven wood treasury, raised 
from the ground on its four massive round pillars, and in his time 
kept constantly filled with preserved pigeon and tui, fish, and fern- 
root; that the far-famed hospitality of the Ngatituwharetoa might 
never fail the hungry traveler. Now the carved beams lie here 
and there in the lush grass of summer time; and the blackberries 
climb over the deep-set pillars. 

Breakfast over, I left the Sisters to the labors of the school- 
room, where they instructed all the children of Pa, from toddlers 
of five and six to great strapping youths of eighteen and nineteen. 
Sometimes I climbed through the steep bush at the back of the 
convent, and came out on the clear brow of the hill, where the sun 
poured down in all his strength, and a sun-worshipper like myself 
could lie and bask in his kindliness, and look down on the tiny Pa 
below with its antlike inhabitants, and across the lake all shimmer- 
ing in a pale-blue heat haze to where the Waikato Delta lay. It 
was a good place in which to dream dreams of the past centuries 
when this was the mountain stronghold of the people among whom 
I dwelt; when the exquisite beauty of this scene of mountain 
and lake had inspired them with myths and legends, the poetry of 
which is only now coming into its own. Was it when the ancient 
Maori poet looked across at some such scene of misty, haze-en- 
veloped loveliness that he produced that legend of the coming of the 
first woman—the offspring of the elusive Mirage and the equally 
elusive Echo? Yet they were fierce and warlike enough, the men of 
this untutored, poetic race. Not a hundred years ago the ancestors 
of the girls I knelt beside that morning had danced the wild haka’ 
on the shore below ere they went forth to battle; and, coming back 
victorious, had consummated their triumph by banqueting on the 
flesh of their slain enemies. 

A little beyond the village there is a silver thread that pierces 
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the dark green of the bush: a waterfall that makes its impetuous 
way to the lake in three great leaps from the heights above, and 
then over the stones into the lake. This fact is known to every 
tourist who crosses Lake Taupo, and the silver thread is pointed 
out to him from the steamer’s deck. But I wonder how many know 
of the existence of one of nature’s temples, as beautiful, surely, as 
any she ever hewed from stone, just where the fall takes its last 
leap. Turn away from the lake with me along this bank, covered 
with thick grass and rambling blackberries, till we come to the brown 
still pool below the fall. Then, if you wish to enter the sanctuary 
of the great rock cathedral, wade barefoot through the clear sun- 
warmed water to that smooth rock in the centre, and gaze at 
this marvel of nature’s fashioning. Around you is the steep, 
straight semi-circle of moss-grown walls, hemming in the water 
with cool shade. Below lies the smooth transparent crystal floor: 
opposite is that cascade of foaming white water, leaping down from 
immeasurable heights, so it seems, to this secret, still, brown 
pool. The air is filled with the incessant rush and thunder of the 
cataract; and there rises an invisible, intangible incense of spray 
that bathes the very air in its cool, fairy showers. Invisible did I 
say? Invisible only till the sun shines upon it; and then it glistens 
with a very profusion of jewels through the shadowed atmosphere, 
like the golden rays from clerestory windows lying athwart the 
dusk of a Gothic cathedral. Only stay long enough in this remote 
woodland temple, utterly silent as it is save for the ceaseless fall 
of waters, and all your thrilling soul shall reverberate to the mighty 
music of this organ praising the Most High with majestic voice. 
Nor shall its harmonies soon die away. Pausing an instant, I can 
even now hear again the great voice of those far-distant waters. 
The hilltop and the waterfall were joys tasted in solitude, and 
to be recalled frequently by “that inward eye which is the bliss 
of solitude.” But when the weather was fine and the lake calm, one 
of the canoes was placed at my service, to take me anywhere I 
wished to go. Two of the girls constituted themselves my cicerones; 
and they would pack themselves, me, and a native kit of provisions, 
generally bread and butter and watermelon, into the canoe, and 
paddle me for miles on the still bosom of the lake. Tourists who 
view the New Zealand lakes from the seats of a puffing, snorting, 
and odorous oil or steam launch, are sadly defrauded. To appre- 
ciate the beauties of these lakes they should be seen as I saw them, 
half-sitting, half-lying in the Maori fashion on the rough wooden 
bottom of a dugout canoe. At the prow stands a Maori girl, pro- 
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pelling the little craft with graceful twirlings and balancings of 
her paddle. Sitting behind is another Maori woman, looking out 
upon the loveliness of the summer lake with the dark, liquid, melan- 
choly eyes of her race. There is silence, except for an occasional 
murmured word in the soft Maori tongue. Silently the narrow 
canoe slips through the water, now in the hot sunlight, now hugging 
the shore in the grateful shade of the rock cliffs. Far, far away 
in the mist stretches the opposite shore, and for many miles beyond 
there is nothing that could possibly remind one of this bustling 
twentieth century. 

The canoe is gliding along in the shadow of the steep cliffs; 
and my guides tell me in their low, musical voices the histories 
and traditions that cling about the caves above us. One they told 
me was the sepulchre of a slave woman whose remains would have 
been thought to desecrate the ancient tribal cemetery: a great cave 
that we had passed further down the lake. I looked eagerly at the 
orifice scarcely twenty feet above us; and with a quick intuitive 
knowledge of my unspoken wish, the nose of the canoe was thrust 
inshore, and we clambered out on the rocks. 

“ Perhaps we see something,” said one of the girls, “ perhaps, 
nothing; I do not know.” 

Up the cliff we scrambled by the aid of the tough creepers, and, 
courteously holding back, my companions yielded me the first view 
into the cave. I lifted my head to the cave-mouth and looked. 
Just below me there lay a small, perfect, woman’s skull, with a lock 
of rusty brown hair upon it: and other bones lay scattered on a 
rough, brown mat on the floor of the cave. “ Ai-ee,” came a long- 
drawn exclamation of wonder from the girls; as together we gazed 
upon the century-old relic of the slave of their ancestors. Under 
the régime of the tohungas, the priests of the Maori religion, it 
was defilement to approach the remains of the dead, and excom- 
munication to touch them. Knowing this, I looked somewhat ap- 
prehensively at my companions. But their Christianity stood them 
in good stead, and they showed no trace of superstitious terror. 
Indeed their attitude towards the heathen traditions of their race 
seemed to me an ideal one. They were never reluctant to speak 
about them, and when they did recount the legends, which often 
possessed extreme poetic beauty, it was with a half-tender, half- 
humorous attitude of mind as of a man who speaks of the beliefs 
and thoughts of his childhood. “When I was a child I spoke as 
a child, I understood as a child, but now I have put off the things 
of childhood.” That summed up exactly the attitude of these 
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Christian natives. One could question them freely about the be- 
liefs and practices of pagan days, and they answered just as freely. 

It was from the lips of one of the children of Mary that I 
learned the past history of a great hollow rock on the shore. It was, 
so she said, the ancient home of the Taniwha,a dreadful sea monster, 
which glided forth at night in the form of a star, and brought 
death to any who set eyes on him. No, he was never seen now, she 
told me with a humorous twinkle in her brown eyes, “ perhaps, 
though, when he know you here he come out to see you.” And 
before me lies a letter in her careful copper-plate, learned in the 
Sisters’ school: “ As for the Taniwha it hasn’t come yet. I think 
he’s still waiting for your next return, as he knew that you were 
very anxious to see his coming.’”’ But when they were let alone, 
and asked no questions, it was not the old pagan legends that came 
naturally to their lips: it was legends of the Saints. Lying on the 
brow of a hill with my Maori girl friends, I have heard in their 
soft-toned, hesitating English the stories of St. Tarcisius, St. Eliza- 
beth of Hungary, St. Francis, and many others of far off days: 
and, listening, I have reflected on the Church Catholic, and on all 
she means to her children. 

In New Zealand one is too often apt to look upon his dark- 
skinned neighbors with unrefiecting contempt. And it gave me 
many a moment of silent enjoyment to think of the horror and 
disgust which would have been imprinted on the visages of some of 
my stiff-necked acquaintances could they have seen my doings at 
Waihi. A day spent in canoeing on the lake with the native girls, 
picnicking in the bush with them, or sitting talking to them in their 
own houses, was closed by night prayers in the little church; and 
more often than not, by choir practice, in which the whole village 
joined. After the prayers were concluded, the congregation stood, 
while one of the girls went to the little American organ in the 
corner and played hymn after hymn. These were generally sung in 
four parts by the villagers, old and young; and the harmony was 
supplied by ear, and was invariably correct. The Maori words 
were sung either to an English hymn tune, or an old native air, or to 
an air which one of the choristers would sit down and compose, 
and then teach to the rest of the choir (they thought nothing of 
this). 

One evening at practice, it was shortly before Easter, they were 
singing a Maori version of “O Filii et Filiz” to their own air. Hav- 
ing mastered their melody, I told them I knew another; and playing 
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the old Gregorian air over once, I found it was quite strange to them. 
I sang the first verse of the hymn to them in Maori, whereupon the 
entire village sang the remaining verses to my accompaniment, and 
perfectly correctly. If their musical gifts would be an acquisition 
to any white choir, so, too, would their earnestness and reverence. 
Never an idle or frivolous word was spoken by man, woman or 
child throughout the practice, and it was concluded by a devoutly- 
uttered prayer said on their knees before they dispersed. 

When we left the church, I was always guided up the steep 
mountain-track to the convent by two girls, one taking each arm, 
and left in safety at my own door with courteous good wishes for 
my night’s repose. But even then my pleasant day was not yet 
over, for I found “community recreation” in full swing when I 
came back from prayers. We four, the three Sisters and myself, 
sat in the tiny front parlor, where there was hardly room to move 
without knocking over something, and for an hour the room echoed 
to our merriment. Jokes about the little brown school children, 
about the children of a larger growth down in the Pa, about the 
extraordinary collection of white people at Tokaanu: I heard more 
good stories in that little front parlor at Waihi than ever I have 
heard anywhere else in the same space of time. 

There was the old woman whom they had christened “ the 
hatrack,” because she would sit in the aisle of the church instead 
of in a seat, and her husband, sitting decorously at the end of his 
seat, would use the head just below him to hang his hat on for safe- 
keeping. There was the old man who complained to one of the 
Sisters of failing eyesight, and was in the seventh heaven when 
she successfully tested his eyes, and got him a suitable pair of spec- 
tacles from the nearest town. A month or so later he waylaid 
her in the Pa, opening his mouth wide to show his toothless gums. 
“ Pakeha eyes kapai (very good),” he said. ‘“ You get me pakeha 
teeth too.” It was the same old man who nearly reduced a French 
visiting Sister to hysterics, by taking her ample veil and wrapping 
it many times round his grizzled head: all as a token of his extreme 
respect. There was also the tale of the visitor to Waihi who sought 
the village with a letter of introduction to the German pastor; and 
accosted a workman in dungarees whom he found erecting the 
church. The workman referred him to the convent for informa- 
tion as to the priest’s whereabouts, and just as the nuns were racking 
their brains as to what Father L—— expected them to tell the man, 
the aforesaid workman reappeared, smiling in a clerical suit of black, 
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to take his guest home to dinner. The priest willingly makes his 
house a depositary for the treasures of any of his flock. But, so 
said the Sisters, he did draw the line when one of the children of 
Mary took to walking into his house, and hanging up her precious 
blue cloak among his clothes for safe-keeping! 

Cut off from civilization, and from all communication with 
other white women; and deprived even of the services of a priest 
for many months in the year, these three nuns were no less light- 
hearted than nuns in general the world over. Perched up in their 
little cottage above the lake, exposed to all the inclemencies of 
the weather, keeping house, clothing themselves, conducting a 
school, and nursing the sick of the Pa on the princely sum of 
sixty pounds a year, the three Sisters radiated the conviction that 
life was very well worth living. The nearest town was two days 
away by coach or steamer, so in hot weather fresh meat was out 
of the question; the fowls refused to lay for months at a time, and 
the commissariat department was palpably hampered for lack of 
funds; but the poverty that prevailed was an attractive species, 
reminiscent of the pages of the Fiorctti. And when the clock 
struck nine, and I retired next door to my stretcher, the low murmur 
of prayer that lulled me to sleep through the thin partition seemed 
to strike the true keynote of the day. 

The time came when I must leave Waihi, and journey back to 
the daily bustle of town life. Silently the laden canoe slid through 
the calm water, weighted down by myself and my modest piece of 
luggage, one of my kind hostesses, and my two faithful Maori girls, 
who were paddling me across the lake to meet the coach at Tokaanu. 
Gradually, as we drew away from the shore, the panorama of the 
little village straggling up the steep, green hillside grew more pictur- 
esque and enticing. Sadly I watched the score or so of native huts, 
in and out of which I had wandered a welcome guest; the church 
where I had prayed with my brown brethren; the dear, poor, little 
cottage convent which had housed me, and the rushing waterfall I 
had loved so much. Then, shrill and faint, came the tangi, the wail 
of the women, who stood on their thresholds waving to the departing 
canoe. “ They say their hearts are full of love to you, and of 
sorrow because you go away,” interpreted one of the girls softly. 
Not more full than was my heart, as I watched the familiar brown 
faces disappear in the distance, while the speed of five 
good horses carried me away from them and back to civilization. 














THE ONE IDEAL. 


BY W. E. CAMPBELL. 


R=) ROFESSOR ROYCE has written an important book 
yl on The Problem of Christianity.* For many gen- 
erations books of this kind have dealt too exclu- 
sively with the spiritual needs of the individual. Our 

} author has enlarged the scope of the problem. He is 
concerned not only with the spiritual needs of the individual, but 
also with those of the community. It is a great thing to see religion 
thus set forth as a bond between individual and social life. So 
long as people were so absorbed in the religious problem of the indi- 
vidual, they were only too apt to separate religion and public life. 
Until quite lately we were always told “that a man’s religion was 
his own affair,” as if it had nothing to do with the community at 
large. Consequent on this presumption, religion and business were 
almost severed, or at best were united by a bond of “healthy ” 
cynicism. This was very injurious to both. At any rate religion 
ceased to be the strong leaven in public life that it once had been. 

With a view to the remedy of this disastrous condition of 
affairs, Professor Royce comes forward with a thesis something 
like the following: A spiritual ideal must now be sought for, 
which is valid alike for public and private life—one which will unite 
and inspire them both. 

An ideal is something which supplies an urgently-felt spiritual 
need. In discussing the problem, then, we must ask ourselves: 

1. Is there an urgently felt spiritual need? 

2. Is there an ideal which will meet this need? 

No ordinary man, in his senses, has ever believed himself to be 
perfect. Each one of us knows himself as a being full of human 
weaknesses—defects of body and soul, of memory, affection and 
will; our actions fall short of what we should wish them to be, and 
this quite apart from our sense of actual wrong-doing. In a word, 
the common sense of mankind accepts the Christian doctrine of 
Original Sin. Such, I understand, is Professor Royce’s conclu- 





*The Problem of Christianity. Lectures delivered at The Lowell Institute in 
Boston, and at Manchester College, Oxford, by Josiah Royce, Professor of the 
History of Philosophy in Harvard University. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
2 Vols. $3.50 net. 
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sion. In a similar manner the Christian doctrine of actual sin 
is also acceptable to enlightened common sense. Quite apart from 
his original weakness, every human being is conscious that know- 
ing what was right, he has only too often deliberately chosen to do 
what was wrong. To sum up, quite colloquially, these two genera- 
ally-accepted facts of the spiritual life, every man is conscious that 
he did not start at scratch with his ideal; he is also conscious that 
he has often, quite willfully, turned his back upon his ideal, and run 
in pursuit of some false will-o-the-wisp. 

Something must now be said about ideals themselves. While 
every man quite evidently falls short of his own ideal, his con- 
sciousness of this shortcoming will depend for its intensity upon 
the nature of the ideal itself. It may be a poor ideal, one that is 
only a little better than his own actual life. In such a case his sense 
of failure will be slight, his purpose of amendment will be feeble, his 
rate of improvement will be slow. A good man, on the other hand, 
will have a vivid and continuous sense of his own shortcoming, 
because his ideal rises far and high above the level of his daily 
life; it will be illuminated by a good conscience; it will show him 
very clearly the distance that lies between him and it; he will be 
filled at one and the same time with humility and courage; he will 
make haste to be good. 

At this point, however, we must discriminate between ideals 
that are all good in themselves. We want to choose and follow the 
very best, that one, indeed, which is far and away the best. There 
is, I know, a school of religious conviction which teaches that every 
individual should make or choose or change his ideal just when 
and how and where he pleases—it is a matter for the “ private judg- 
ment” of each individual being. ‘There are as many ideals as 
men,” this school would appear to teach, “ indeed, there must be 
more, since many people prefer to change and choose afresh several 
times.” 

Ordinary common sense can hardly approve of such teaching 
as this. Life is so short, and man himself is so changeable, that he 
needs, whether in business or religion, an ideal that he can stick to 
through life. In business it is often chosen for him; in religion, 
however, he must choose it for himself, even if it is put before him 
by his parents or religious teachers. He must choose it for him- 
self, and, with the grace of God, he must follow it of his own free 
will. The question is, What ideal will he choose? Life, as I say, 
being so short, and, furthermore, a period of probation for another 
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life far more important in every sense; human nature, too, being 
in such perilous need of some great and constant ideal to lift 
and balance it, it seems more than likely that such an ideal has been 
provided. It seems probable, because so reasonable, that the God 
Who has made al] men, has also made an Ideal which all men 
may follow, if they so choose.* 

If this is really so, it is the first duty of everyone to look out 
for this great God-given Ideal; to find it, to choose it, and to follow 
it till death. Show me this Ideal when I am very young. Let me 
choose it before I choose my trade or my profession, or my wife or 
a school for my children; let me choose it as I choose my mother— 
who has also chosen me—for it is the only thing in all the world that 
is more important than mother or father or family or success or 
trade or property or honor or life or death. Let me choose it 
early, and let me follow it always; through childhood when reason 
is weak; through youth when passion is strong; through manhood 
when pride may even be stronger; in old age when friends pass 
away; until death, when the poor actual will pass away, too, when 
the Ideal will be realized at last and for evermore. 

But such an Ideal as this is no mere creation of man. A really 
great and serviceable ideal must have two points about it; first, 
it must be human; and, secondly, it must be high. It is easy enough 
to make an ideal which is high and inhuman—aristocratic in the bad 
sense of the word; or again, it is easy to make an ideal that is human 
and low—democratic in the bad sense of that word. But to find, 
to choose, and to follow that one great Ideal—which lifts the weak- 
est of men above their weaknesses and leaves the wisest beneath its 
wisdom—is to find, to choose, and to follow what God alone could 
make, what God alone has made, “ for us men and our salvation.” 

In speaking of this Ideal, we must remember that it is a thing 
independent of the mind of man. Man did not create it any more 
than he created himself; God created it (the God Who created 
man), and He created it for man. We cannot comprehend its 
origin, for that is a thing beyond us in time and experience ; even had 
we been present at its beginning we could not have comprehended 
it—it is a thing both morally and mentally too high for human 
comprehension. We can see it, we can know it, we can love it, we 
can follow it, but we cannot comprehend it. As St. Paul said, 
“Tt is a mystery...... I speak of Christ and the Church.” 

It should not, however, distress us when the great and wise 


*Notice that the “choice” of the Ideal is one thing, the “following” of the 
Ideal quite another; but both are “ free.” 
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find that the Christian ideal is beyond their comprehension. On the 
contrary, if it were not beyond their comprehension we might well 
be distressed, for then it would stand confessed as a merely human 
ideal, and one quite powerless to raise humanity above itself. 

Professor Royce proceeds to the examination of certain of the 
more principal Christian doctrines. Every one of these is the key to 
some mystery in human nature, and every one is examined with 
especial reference to its social use and power. It would be diffi- 
cult, for instance, to find anything more inspiring than the chapter 
on “ Atonement.” The human rather than the divine aspect of the 
doctrine is dealt with, but with essential rightness, and in thought 
of simple grandeur. Our author is, of course, thinking of it all 
in terms of the here and now; but he is thinking of it in a pro- 
foundly spiritual way. He is full of compassion for needy human 
nature, and he would lift our eyes to the heights of hope and vision. 

Professor Royce appears to believe in many of the great Chris- 
tian doctrines, but he does not believe them to be part of a divine 
revelation. The Catholic, though in all sympathy, is bound to con- 
sider such a position unreasonable, for they who accept it, 
appropriating a part of the Christian ideal, declare it to be wholly 
human, and so deprive themselves of the power of God unto 
salvation. 

What then do we mean by this phrase “ the power of God unto 
salvation?” It means the Catholic Church through which (as 
through a channel which God himself has appointed) grace and 
truth are given to the world. 

The Christian Ideal would be of no use to human nature unless 
it were wholly true to human nature; and it could not be wholly 
true to human nature unless the same God Who had created human 
nature had made it so. Again, the Christian Ideal could not be 
pursued by the men who chose to pursue it, unless the Grace of 
God assisted their willingness in this arduous pursuit. From this 
it will be clear that the Catholic Church claims to be the beloved 
community which Professor Royce is so zealously in search of. 
The members of the Catholic Church are united together by their 
love of a high and human ideal, whose truth is divinely guaranteed. 
They are kept in this love by the Grace of God. 

Every community, like every individual, needs an ideal. 
“Where there is no vision the people perish.” There can be no 
persistent social stability and no persistent social development with- 
out it. But, in point of fact, our author tells us very little about 
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the nature of such an ideal, though he dwells at length upon its 
urgent importance. He cannot tell us what his ideal is, or where it 
is to come from, or how it is to be maintained for the common 
good. “Interpretation” is an excellent thing, but all he has to 
say about it seems inconclusive, until he can tell us what is to be 
interpreted, and who is fitted for the post of interpreter. St. Paul 
(to whom Professor Royce attributes so many opinions expressed 
in this book) was much more definite about all these things. When 
St. Paul wrote to the Galatians, he rebuked them for their fickle 
taste in ideals. “I wonder,” he says to them, “ that you are so soon 
removed to another gospel.” And then he goes on, “ But though 
we, or an angel from heaven preach a gospel to you besides that 
which we have preached to you, let him be anathema.”” Why, then, 
was it so foolish of the Galatians to change their ideal? 

St. Paul answers this question very directly. “I give you to 
understand, brethren, that the Gospel which was preached by me 
is not according to man.” As if he should have said, “ You Gala- 
tians must learn, once and for all, to distinguish between the one 
God-given Ideal of life, and the many ideals which are of human 
origin. These latter, just because of their merely human origin, 
are bound to be defective in range and power. But what I have 
preached to you comes straight from God, the Creator of man. 
It is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth; it is the 
one Ideal which will suit all men, for all time, and for all eternity. 
If you stick to this, God, Who has given it to you, will also 
give you the grace to follow it. And this again no merely human 
ideal can provide. Do you not see, then, how foolish you would 
be to turn from it? For it is the only way in which you can attain 
to your fullest possible development. Only so can you grow to 
the full stature of your spiritual manhood. You are at liberty, of 
course, to refuse this divinely-guaranteed Ideal; you are also at 
liberty to reject the grace which would follow its acceptance—for 
God has endowed you with free will. But if you do refuse this 
divine truth, if you do reject this divine grace, you are bound to 
fall short of your destiny; you will remain destitute and unspiritual 
creatures in this life, and in the life to come you will be separated 
from God for ever.” 

But what, after all, is the social value of the whole Christian 
Ideal? Its value is that of the leaven in the lump, of the savor 
in the salt, of the light amid darkness, of the spirit in the flesh, 
of the Church in the world. 
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A large and national illustration may be given in support of 
this truth. Let us go back to past time and hear the historical 
witness of a man who was not a Catholic, and was in no way 
prejudiced in favor of the Catholic Church. 


Down to the Reformation of the sixteenth century [writes 
Mr. J. A. Froude], the beliefs and habits of the English nation 
were formed by the Catholic Church. Men and women of all 
ranks were brought up on the hypothesis that their business in 
this world was not to grow rich, but to do their duties in that 
state of life to which they had been called. Their time on earth 
was short. - In the eternity which lay beyond, their condition 
would wholly depend upon the way in which it had been spent. 
On this principle society was constructed, and the conduct, 
public and private, of the great body of the people was gov- 
erned by the supposition that the principle was literally true.... 
It was then that in every parish arose a church, on which piety 
lavished every ornament which skill could command, and then 
and thus was formed the English nation.... 


Mr. Froude is careful to admit that after the Reformation 
there was a rapid change for the worse in social virtue. Those 
Catholic convictions, which had previously afforded an impregnable 
criterion of business morality, dwindled down to opinions, and lost 
their hold upon the national conscience, for the simple reason that 
Englishmen had forgotten the divine sanctions which had pre- 
viously given them their strength. As with the Galatians in St. 
Paul’s time, so with the Englishmen of the post-Reformation 
period, “another gospel,” another ideal, had “ bewitched” them, 
and they forgot the one Ideal which had come from God, Who 
cannot lie. 

All modern industrial communities suffer terribly, and indeed 
principally, from a lack of business conscience. How can this 
humane business conscience be re-awakened, re-enlightened, and 
re-inspired? By a process of idealistic re-interpretation, says Pro- 
fessor Royce. This is excellent so far as it goes, but it goes a very 
little way. The man or group of men who are to save the nations 
by solely human agency, have a big task before them. They have 
not only to interpret the Protean multitude of man-made ideals, but 
they have to select and arrange these ideals in a wholesome human 
scheme. And suppose this done; suppose they can unfold before 
men an idealistic scheme just suited for all, poor and rich, intelligent 
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and ignorant, employer and employed alike, how then are they to 
persuade humankind to leave all other ideals and idealistic schemes, 
and to follow this alone? No human power is equal to such a 
business. The whole Christian Ideal has this advantage at any 
rate. It has been tried on a large scale, and over great periods of 
time, and has been found successful. It has been tried and found 
to work wherever the free-will of individuals or of communities 
has given it a fair chance. Too many modern reformers imagine 
they can save men by forbidding them the use of free-will. No man 
was ever made spiritual in this way; a servile state of soul is even 
more horrible then a servile state of body. Professor Royce by 
refusing to accept the whole Christian Ideal, with all its accom- 
panying truth and grace, challenges the impossible. Short of the 
Catholic faith, he will not be able to find the right and complete 
scheme of social salvation; he will not be equal to the interpreta- 
tion of what he finds; nor will he be able to persuade such as accept 
his partial scheme to leave all and follow it along the high and 
difficult way of practical virtue. Why should men be too proud 
to believe that God, Who created them, has left for their guidance 
a true scheme of right living? The answer is that they imagine 
that if such a scheme were in existence, it would enlighten the eyes 
of all. They forget, Profesor Royce himself forgets, that there 
is a taint of original and actual blindness in every human intellect. 
This fact should be considered in all its bearings, and in a proper 
frame of personal humility. The scheme of highest possible man- 
hood is there before the eyes of all. Whatever fault there is must 
lie with the moral vision of men. 

















THE CURSE OF CASTLE EAGLE. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 
CHAPTER VII. 
THE MORNING AFTER. 


=| HE morning broke quietly enough after the lulling of the 
41 storm. There were signs of it in trees down and slates 
off and storm shutters broken. The landscape pre- 
sented a more desolate appearance than usual, so many 
gaps in the trees, those remaining bent over by the force 
of the wind. Everything had a tattered and beaten ap- 
pearance. But in the little conservatory opening off the octagon room 
which Lady-Turloughmore kept for her private sitting-room, the dove 
blown in by last night’s storm cooed and flashed his irised head and 
breast in the fleeting sunrays as though no storm had ever been. The 
coming of the dove had given her ladyship great hope and comfort. 
She could not make enough of the pretty creature, which was very tame, 
and allowed itself to be approached and even stroked after a while. 
She had taken its coming as a sign that all was well with the yacht. 

Lord Erris went forth after breakfast to a meet of the hounds. 
Although the excitement of hunting was apt to be followed by violent 
headaches and languor, yet he took these things as in the day’s work, 
and did not miss his hunting because of them. 

“My son looks well on horseback,” Lady Turloughmore said, as 
they watched Lord Erris ride away from the house. 

“He looks very well,’ Meg assented. ‘“ Man and horse look a 
though they were a part of each other.” 

“ That is how a good rider ought to look,” said Lady Turlough- 
more, turning about to enter the house. “I wonder how soon there 
will be news of the yacht. My husband always remembers that I am 
anxious, and sends me news as often as it is possible. I hope you 
will see him soon, Miss Hildebrand. That is a picture of him when 
we were married.” 

She indicated the portrait of a very handsome young man in uni- 
form, which hung above one of the doors in the hall. Through the 
open hall door a ray of sun shone, slanting upwards on the face of the 
picture. It was a charming face, looking sideways, a straight nose, 
a mouth the sweetness of which was not altogether hidden by the 
mustache, very fine gray eyes under dark brows, the hair parted in the 
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middle, thick and with a waving sweep behind the ears. There was a 
touch of wistfulness in the face which did nothing to mar its mascu- 
linity. ‘ 
“He is very handsome,” Meg said with a sigh of which she was 
unconscious, because the face was like and unlike Lord Erris’, being 
so much more debonair, more full of the joy of youth. 

“ Many girls would have taken the chances,’ Lady Turloughmore 
said, with an answering sigh. “I have never repented my marriage.” 

The newspapers and letters had just arrived. Lady Turlough- 
more selected her letters, and, before retiring with them to her own 
room, remembered something she wanted Meg to do. 

“ Would you walk over to Carrick?” she asked, “ it is about two 
and a quarter miles from here. The way is quite easy to find, and 
you can’t mistake the house which stands by itself on a hill. You can 
see it from the upper windows. Ask for Miss Roche, Miss Anastasia, 
as the people call her, and say I sent to inquire for her, and hope the 
house did not suffer in the storm. Carrick is not as strongly built as 
Castle Eagle. There is sure to be some damage done. Say also, 
please, that if she will come over for lunch, I will drive her back in 
the afternoon. You can take all the dogs; Anastasia will not mind, 
and it will be a kindness to them. And, please, before you go, will 
you take my orders to Mrs. Browne for the day. Perhaps you will 
kindly write some notes for me in the afternoon. But they can wait.” 

Meg gave the orders to the housekeeper. Then she went on 
upstairs, passing on her way the open door of a bedroom which she 
took to be the one making ready for Lord Turloughmore, since a fire 
was lit, and the bed was heaped with linen and blankets ready to be 
made. She went on to the end of the corridor, thinking that she would 
see how Julia was after the disturbance of the night. The old woman 
was not in the outer room; but she could be heard stirring in the inner 
room where Meg found her. The inner room still bore traces of the 
days when it was a nursery. Julia’s head was buried in a cupboard, 
where she was doing something or other; she emerged at the sound 
of Meg’s voice. 

“T’m just tidying the play-cupboard,” she said. “ Maybe you’d 
like a look?” 

Meg looked, and was conscious of the most intense sadness, 
enveloping her like a thing that could be felt. The cupboard, a deep 
and wide one, was full of toys and games in its lower shelves. The 
upper were heaped with books, the gaily bound books of the nursery. 

“T do be tidyin’ it out now and again,” Julia said, “ but never 
when her ladyship’s about. She bid me give the things away long 
ago, but I hadn’t the heart to do it. Maybe there’d be another child 
in the place yet. Sure why wouldn’t Lord Erris marry?” 
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“Whose were the dolls and the doll’s house and the doll’s peram- 
bulator?” Meg asked. “ Was there a little girl here once?” 

“ Whisht!” said Julia. ‘“ Never let her ladyship hear you talkin’ 
of her. She’ll talk of everything if she likes you, except Miss Cicely. 
If she ever spakes of Miss Cicely to you, you’ll know you’ve got at her 
heart. Miss Cicely died at thirteen years old of the meningitis. I’ve 
often thought the light of the house went out with her.” 

“That is Miss Cicely’s picture in her ladyship’s room, with her 
hair on top of her head tied up with a blue ribbon, and the string of 
corals about her neck. That is Miss Cicely. A painter-gentleman 
that stayed here one summer painted that picture. She did be callin’ 
me whin I went up an’ down the stairs to see the likeness Mr. Morgan 
was makin’ of her. He had his hands full to keep her quiet, an’ whin 
he got cranky with her, she was so pretty in her ways that he found 
it easier to forgive her than himself.” 

Meg went away with the greatest feeling of desolation, because 
anything so beautiful as Cicely had been lost out of the world. She 
had a moment, while Lady Turloughmore was looking out a letter to 
be answered, to glance again at the picture. The soft-lifted childish 
profile, the beauty of color, the roguish gaiety of the expression; oh, 
it set her heart to bleed in her breast because so much beauty was 
dead and gone. There were tears in her eyes when Lady Turlough- 
more turned and spoke to her, where she stood caressing the dove 
that had flown in last night. Lady Turloughmore came and put a 
kind hand on her shoulder, with something of anxiety in her expression. 

“You are not homesick, my dear, are you?” she said, with the 
sweetest kindness. 

Meg’s look reassured her before the words. 

“T have not been homesick for one second since I came,” she 
said. “ Yet, it is a malady of mine. I had to leave Austria because 
of it.” 

She had it on her lips to say, that the house had folded her in as 
though she belonged to it in a warm embrace; this house of a shadow 
that had chilled other people had gathered her like a daughter, but 
she drove the words back, remembering that she was still a stranger. 

“T am glad of that,” Lady Turloughmore said. “There are not 
many people, not many girls, who would fit into the life of a house 
like this. If I had not known Lady O’Neill I confess I should have 
doubted the wisdom. As it is I have been more than justified already. 
I could not have believed it.” 

She had a wondering look as she touched Meg’s cheek with her 
finger. 

“Tt had to be a friend or nothing,” she said as though to her- 
self, “and Meg is one in a thousand, one in a thousand.” 
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Meg went off to execute her errand for Lady Turloughmore, being 
very glad to get out into the fresh beautiful morning. The dogs 
had accepted her, and while Prince walked sedately by her side, Mick, 
the Irish terrier, and Rob, the Highland terrier, and Playboy, the pug, 
and half a dozen little dogs rushed ahead and came back to paw her 
riotously, making the morning joyous with sound. 

She could see Carrick ahead of her for quite a long way, till she 
dipped into a hollow full of dead leaves of autumn, and lost it. She 
climbed out of her hollow again, wondering at the desolation of that bit 
of country, for she had not passed a cottage. Beyond her, closing 
the long straight road, she saw a pair of entrance gates which were 
those of Carrick. She walked very briskly, and was approaching 
the gates when she heard a shrill barking of dogs at some little distance, 
and the sound of the huntman’s horn. She stopped at a gap in the 
hedge to look in the direction of the sound, and saw the hunt stream- 
ing like a colored ribbon down one hill and up another, coming towards 
her. 

The story of Biddy Pendergast, who had brought the misfortune 
on the Turloughmore family, flashed into her mind. She looked down 
at the dogs, who were showing great excitement. Would the hounds 
tear them to pieces as they tore the fox in the excitement of the chase? 
Calling the dogs to her, she ran for the heavy floriated iron gates that 
were still a considerable way off. Carrick House stood in a park, 
surrounded by stone walls, as Irish houses of its kind usually are. 

The gates of Carrick—such gates as in England would hardly 
belong to a ducal residence, while in Ireland they are to be seen on 
every hand—were locked. There was a gate lodge inside, but although 
Meg shook the gate vigorously, there was no response from within. 
The dogs were in a frightful state of excitement by this time. Mick 
had scampered clean away. The yelping of the hounds, and the shout- 
ing of the huntsmen, came nearer and nearer. Prince pressed closer 
to her side, looking up at her with his beautiful red-brown eyes with 
a look that said eloquently that he would lay aside all his prejudices in 
favor of hunting in order to guard her. 

Deliberately she picked up a stone from a heap that lay at hand 
ready for road-mending, and smashed the lock. Just in time. She 
had hardly got her dogs safely inside when a little red beast went by 
down the road in a flash, with a string of black and white following. 
The hounds had no leisure to think of the prisoners beyond the bars, 
who were rushing up and down wildly, seeking for an exit so that 
they too might hunt. Even Prince had forgotten, and was barking his 
deepest, and hurling himself against the gates in the passion for hunt- 
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pressed on down the road in the direction the fox had taken. One 
rider detached himself from the mass, and came over to where Meg 
was standing within the gates. It was Lord Erris. He was looking 
remarkably well, with the unwonted flush in his cheek and light in his 
eye. It was not easy to realize that he was the sickly young man of 
everyday life. 

“ You are not in distress?” he asked, leaning down in his saddle 
to speak to Meg, and smiling at her while his voice was very soft. 
“Have those rascally dogs been giving you trouble? Even Prince 
may forget his good behavior on a hunting day. I generally keep 
them shut up if the hounds are likely to take this way.” 

“ They are quite all right,” she said, “all except Mick. I’ve lost 
Mick. I do hope he won’t come to any harm from the hounds.” 

“T shouldn’t bother about Mick,” he said easily. “ Mick often 
goes away for a day or two, and then comes back with a bloody 
mouth. It’s lucky I haven’t many neighbors for Mick to embroil me 
with. He’d never do in England. Neither would you, Miss Hilde- 
brand. Have you been breaking Anastasia’s lock?” 

“Thad to. It was the only way I could get the dogs into safety. 
How are you to get in if you don’t break the lock?” 

“There are plenty of gaps in the wall if you take the trouble 
to look for them. I acknowledge there isn’t one here. I’ll make 
one for you if you like, that is if I can induce the mare not to clear 
the wall. She may not understand that I want her to bring it down. 
Perhaps on the whole we’d better ask Anastasia to give employment 
to someone by breaking down the wall, so that people who think to 
enter by the gate need not break the law with the padlock.” 

Was it possible this was the man of a few hours ago? His 
voice was slow as he jested, and his lips and eyes humorous. It seemed 
to lift the situation and her heart amazingly. 

“ You had better go on,” she said, “ or you will lose a day’s hunt- 
ing. And I shall be late with my message to Miss Roche, which 
includes an invitation to lunch.” 

He looked as though he would have liked to stay; but he thought 
better of it. 

“Well, good-bye, Miss Hildebrand,” he said cheerfully, turning 
the chestnut mare about. “I wish you were hunting too. It is a glor- 
ious morning. Give my love to Miss Roche, and look after my mother.” 

Meg, unconscious that she was still holding the broken padlock 
in her hand, went up the long drive that wound like a ribbon through 
the park, between its stunted thorn-trees, past its few grazing cattle. 
The dogs followed her, sedately enough now, whining to themselves 
now and again as they mused darkly on the lost delights of the hunt. 

The drive climbed a hill. It ended at a long, low gate that had once 
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been white. Beyond it was a tangled lawn. Beyond the overgrowth a 
house built in the classical manner, with fluted pillars and porticoes 
like a temple, revealed itself. The windows were blank. The place 
had a neglected, uncared-for look. 

The gate was open, and hung loose on its hinges; she had to lift 
it in order to open it. She was used to such things at Crane’s Nest, 
or she might not have understood how to do it. The grass had grown 
up through the gravel of the path, and it was not easy to see where 
that began and what had once been flower beds ended. A gossamer 
hung over the bushes of bay and Portugal laurels. Looking before 
her to the house, which had been a warm cream color, and yet bore 
traces of gilding in the pilasters, plainly a house of great pretensions in 
its time, she saw how some of the stucco headings to the pilasters 
had fallen away ; how the hall door was blistered with the sun of many 
summers, and the walls streaked with the tears of many winters, the 
green tears of rain. A curiously depressing place. She was very glad 
of the comfortable society of the dogs. Turning about on the door- 
step she saw that Mick had come back. A feather or two clung to 
his shining black nose. Apparently his quarry had been the domestic 
fowl. 


CuHapter VIII. 
THE PORTRAIT. 


Meg knocked and rang. She turned about and surveyed the very 
fine prospect that lay below the house front of Carrick; turned back 
to survey the wide double doors set in a glass screen of elaborate device. 
Above it was a beautiful fanlight with the figure of a horse inside it. 
Every house of a certain period in Ireland boasts a fanlight and a horse, 
with a glass screen either side the doors. Not a sound came in answer 
to her knocking. She had plenty of time to note the architectural 
beauty of the house, to come to the conclusion that if it was new 
painted, and kept in order, it would be a beautiful house: the deep 
eighteenth-century windows, headed with an arch, suggested quiet rich 
rooms beyond, with brass basket grates and books behind lattices of 
brass, with doors and mantels of old Spanish mahogany. Now, one 
or two broken panes gave the lost note of dreary desolation to the 
house. She knocked and rang again. She heard the bell jangle down 
the empty passages; but no one came. She began to feel it eerie, and 
was more grateful than ever for the company of the dogs. 

At last she made up her mind that if she was going to gain ad- 
mittance, she would have to find another way than by the hall door. 
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She tried getting round the house, and was stopped by what seemed 
the wall of a garden, with a postern gate in it, all overhung with 
a thick tangle of bushes. 

At the back of the house she came upon a great range of out- 
buildings. The grass was everywhere and craved wary walking, 
since tons of old iron lay about which had once been the newest stable 
fittings, garden implements, machinery, all exposed to the wind and 
the weather till they were beyond usefulness. She made her way 
through an opening into an inner courtyard. Fowl were clucking 
about in it, ducks were quacking; a spotless flock of geese hissed at 
her and fled before the dogs. 

Suddenly she discovered that there was someone besides herself 
in the yard, something human, an old woman, to judge by the huddled- 
up figure, swathed in miserable rags of clothing; the face was invisible, 
for the woman was bending over a pot, apparently mixing a mess of 
oatmeal and greens for the fowl. Apparently the woman had not 
seen Meg. Having emptied the pot she picked it up, and made for 
the door leading into the kitchen part of the house. Meg followed 
her, overtaking her just as she was about to close the door. 

“Tf you please,” she began. 

“No; I haven’t any eggs to sell. Not yet. The hard winter has 
put the hens off laying, and Deegan in the village gives me tuppence 
for every egg I can give him. A wicked price, isn’t it? It would be 
eating money. Eh, what did you say? You don’t want eggs. What 
do you want? Come in, or those hens will be in the house. Leave 
your dogs outside. I’ve a sick dog inside that won’t like to see them.” 

She closed and latched the door upon the dogs. They were in a 
damp-smelling, narrow passage, ill-lit. Meg felt the chill of the flagged 
flooring under her feet, as she followed the aged woman, along the 
passage. She expected to be led into one of the kitchens; but her 
guide went on past door after door, revealing a yawning and vault- 
cold emptiness beyond, till she came to a stairfoot. She went up, 
Meg following her. By a door at the head of the stairs she emerged 
into what looked like a back hall—double doors of mahogany, with 
a great fanlight above, closing it in. 

“ Well, now, your business,” said the old woman. “ Are you the 
young woman from the Department about the Plymouth Rocks?” 

“No; I’m not the young woman from the Department,” Meg said. 
“TI came from Lady Turloughmore to see if Miss Roche was at home, 
and to bring her back to lunch with me. Lady Turloughmore hoped 
no damage was done by the storm.” 

“If you want to see Miss Roche,” she said, “ you’d better come 
to the drawing-room.” 

She opened the door as she spoke, revealing a very fine hall, with 
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frescoed walls and carving. Then through a door at the side of this 
handsome hall, the old woman led Meg into a long, stately room lit by 
six long, narrow windows, originally decorated in white and gold. 
It still kept much of its ancient beauty. With its wonderful setting 
it was still imposing and dignified. 

Having ushered Meg into it, the old woman withdrew, saying 
something which Meg understood to be that she would let Miss Roche 
know. Plainly the room did not share in the neglect that had fallen 
on the rest of the house. There was plenty to occupy anyone who 
waited there. Meg’s attention was drawn at once to a couple of pic- 
tures either side the fireplace, oval portraits of a youth and a girl. 

The girl’s hung immediately above a harp which stood lonely, 
with only one or two strings remaining—obviously the harp the girl 
in the picture played, which there had all its strings. She was in white 
satin. She had the long throat, the oval face, the delicate tapering 
hands of the Book of Beauty. There was a lace fichu drawn about the 
drooping shoulders, held by a rose. There was a rose in the knot 
of dark ringlets lifted, and then allowed to droop either side the face, 
just revealing the little ears. A goddess-like creature to look back at 
from the strenuous days of twentieth-century womanhood. Such a 
creature must always be clad in satins and have milk-white fingers, and 
show a lovely arm under falling frills of fine lace, while she swept 
the strings of a gilded harp. 

Meg’s eye went on to the portrait of the young man, plainly the 
girl’s brother. He was in a soldier’s dress, with a high military stock, 
bushy, dark hair, a little whisker carefully trained either side his 
handsome, richly-colored face. She glanced at the young man, and 
went back to the scrutiny of the girl’s portrait. It made her sorrowful. 
In this room the girl had danced, and played, and worked in Berlin 
wool and painted niggling water colors, all the blameless occupations 
of the early Victorian age. The youth might have been killed in one 
of the wars with the Afghans, perhaps in the Crimea. The girl— 
Meg wondered what had become of the girl. She was so charming 
that she must have had many lovers. 

Meg was still looking up at the beautiful face of the girl in the 
picture, when the old woman came to her side. Meg turned in startled 
amazement. The rags had disappeared. Before her she saw a little 
old lady rather mad, or maddish-looking. The ivory face was scored 
by innumerable fine lines, which were so plainly visible through the 
heavy lace veil as to make it evident that the face had not been suf- 
ficiently washed. The eyes were singularly bright. The little old 
lady was wearing a very wide feathered hat, tied up, so to speak, 
with the big lace veil. She wore a dress frilled to the waist of black 
and white striped silk. She had a black lace scarf about her shoulders, 
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and where it was caught a pink monthly rose nestled. Belled sleeves 
fell over white gloves of one button length. A parasol, with a folding 
handle, was held under one arm. So might elegance have gone to a 
garden party in the days of Napoleon the Little. 

“T have left old Rattler quite comfortable,” she said. ‘“ He will 
take no harm till I come back at four to give him his beef tea. I 
couldn’t leave him if he fretted. He doesn’t fret. He’s sleeping his 
life away. Any time at all I shall come and find him dead and stiff. 
He shouldn’t have lived to be so old by rights. He was the best 
hound the Muskerrys ever had.” 

Meg looked at her in amazement. 

“You are—Miss Roche?” she said. 

“ Anastasia Roche, at your service. I could see you thought I 
was an old hen-wife. No wonder—I do my own chores as they say 
in America. I’d half a mind to get some fun out of you by talking 
about myself in the character of the hen-wife, but it wouldn’t be fair. 
What use have I for a servant, and I as poor as a church mouse. Now 
if you’re ready—” 

Meg stood staring at the old lady. She tried to say that she should 
have recognized Miss Roche for a lady by her speech. 

“T don’t blame you, I don’t blame you at all,” said Miss Anastasia. 
“T wonder what the men who used to dance with me, who were 
in love with me—a lot of ghosts now—would think if they could see 
me feeding the hens and doing my own chores. Anybody at all about 
here would tell you I’m a bit gone in the upper story, especially when 
there’s a high wind. Maybe I’m not as mad as they think me.” 

Even yet Meg was not altogether enlightened. 

“Who is that lovely girl?” she asked, looking up at the picture. 
“ She is so beautiful that I can scarcely withdraw my eyes from her. 
And the young man? They are brother and sister, I suppose by their 
looks.” 

“ They are so,” said Miss Roche, with emphasis. The girl’s me. 
What, didn’t you know? Some people see a likeness even yet.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
EXORCISM. 


Meg was to become much better acquainted with Miss Roche, 
and to reconsider her first verdict as to the lady’s madness. The day 
went on, calm and quiet. 

“To-morrow we may look for the yacht,” said Lady Turlough- 
more as she went up to bed in the evening, carrying the dove on her 
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outstretched palm. Plainly the creature was a pet. Its bright fear- 
less gaze told that it had never regarded man as an enemy or anything 
but a friend. 

“God help her ladyship,” said Kate, who had constituted her- 
self lady’s maid to Meg in addition to her other duties. “God help 
her, she takin’ great comfort out of the little bird. She’ll need all the 
comfort she can get, or my name’s not Kate Maguire.” 

Meg, who had been taking comfort herself, felt almost angry 
with what she feared must follow. 

“You mustn’t be superstitious, Kate,” she said. ‘“‘ Why shouldn’t 
Lord Turloughmore be perfectly safe? It isn’t likely he, an experi- 
enced yachtsman, would put out in the teeth of the gale.” 

“If he had to he’d do it,” said Kate obstinately. ‘“ ’Tisn’t for the 
Turloughmores to pick and choose when their time comes. If you 
knew as much about the family as I know, you’d know that every 
wan o’ them died through the foolishest sort of an accident. It always 
was so, an’ it always will be so. Moreover, wasn’t the yacht runnin’ 
into the storm? The fishermen do be sayin’ she would be off Mount’s 
Bay when the storm struck her; an’ that’s as cruel a coast as there 
is in the Three Kingdoms. ’Tis foundered on the Manacles she'll be, 
an’ the news comin’ fast to the poor mistress.” 

Something in Meg’s heart cried out in acute protest against the 
cruelty of this superstition. The calm acceptance of the inevitable 
in Kate’s manner oppressed her with a weight of fear and terror. 

“T can’t understand it,” she said helplessly. ‘“ Here are all you 
people believing in God and serving Him. Yet you believe that an 
old curse can go on blighting the lives of innocent people, centuries 
after the wrongdoing is over. I can’t understand it. Are not the Tur- 
loughmores good?” 

“None better,” assented Kate, a little sullenly. “ There isn’t 
a better family in Ireland to their own people an’ the poor. But 
isn’t it in the Bible, “The sins of the fathers shall be visited on the 
children?’ You can’t get beyond that, Miss.” 

“That refers to a natural law, not to the will and the mercy 
of God.” 

“ My grandfather was a Presbyterian an’ was great on the Bible,” 
said Kate. “I suppose it’s in my bones to believe it. Besides ”°— 
her glance at Margaret was furtive—“ they say the foxes was seen. 
I didn’t see them myself, but there were them that did.” 

“ Because they were driven in by the hard weather and starva- 
tion,” said Meg hotly, but her voice shook, though she tried to speak 
with conviction. “You know the frost was the hardest for fifty 
years. The foxes were in search of food.” 

“You seen them, Miss?” 
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Meg was taken aback. For a second she hesitated. 

“No, no,” she said, “I was only explaining their appearance, if 
they were seen.” 

Where she sat facing the glass, while Kate brushed her long hair, 
handling it as though she loved it, she could see the stubborn disbelief 
in the girl’s face, and it made her angry because she was frightened. 

“You call yourselves Christians,” she said. “If I believed so 
little in the power and goodness of God as to accept all those super- 
stitions, I should call myself a devil worshipper.” 

“God forgive you, Miss,” said Kate. ‘“ Doesn’t the best blood in 
Ireland—aye an’ the best-livin’ people—believe in it? It isn’t exactly 
the work of the divil ayther. ’Tis some power that lies between them 
that’s nayther God nor divil.” 

Kate finished plaiting the thick silkly hair. There was nothing 
more she could do, so, after moving about the room for a little while, 
doing perfectly unnecessary things while sending anxious and pro- 
pitiatory glances towards Meg’s back, she went away sighing, but 
not at all shaken in her beliefs. 

Next day passed without any news of the yacht. It would be 
lying up somewhere becalmed, said Lady Turloughmore, and took 
to starting at every sound in the house, and looking round with the 
expectancy fading away to a dreadful disappointment every time the 
door was opened. 

Lord Erris was laid up with one of his recurring headaches, and 
kept his room till evening.» The stillness as the afternoon wore on 
became oppressive. It seemed to brood upon the earth, lying down on 
it like a weight. The air, breathing, not blowing, from the west, was 
as warm as though it blew from a great fire. Nota leaf moved. The 
corridors of Castle Eagle, which usually were full of the wind, had a 
stillness in them disconcerting after the noises. The sky was colorless, 
a dark gray, except where beyond the mountains it was suffused with 
a stormy yellow. 

Lord Erris looked tired and dispirited at dinner. It could hardly 
be otherwise, seeing how his mother listened through all the conversa- 
tion for the messenger that delayed. To see her turn over the letters 
when they came in with a tense expectancy, changing as she did not 
find the one she wanted to a dejection dreadfully apparent, was against 
all cheerfulness. 

Meg went through the oppressed meal not knowing what she ate 
or drank, making despairing efforts to keep up the semblance of 
conversation, and receiving so little help from the others that she 
gradually relapsed into shy silence. She had a great deal of natural 
shyness—it was one of her peculiar charms, the sudden shyness that 
looked and looked away again. Now while she tried to make conversa- 
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tion, the futility of it was borne in upon her’ Was she not torturing 
them by her well-meant trivialities? At the thought she was suddenly 
shy, and colored as she relapsed into silence, looking down at her plate. 
Lady Turloughmore had put too great a strain upon her own endur- 
ance, for she suddenly stood up, and asking in a stifling voice to be 
excused, she went away, leaving the others at table. Meg looked 
up at the young man with an appealing glance, and her eyes were full 
of tears. 

“Tt is too dreadful,” she said, half under her breath. 

Lord Erris, with the closing of the door, had laid down his 
knife and fork, and rested his forehead in his hand. His face in shadow 
was very pale. He lifted his head to answer her. 

“Tt is dreadful,” he said, “ but you must bear with us, till our 
suspense is relieved. I assure you we can be really merry at times. 
You should hear my mother’s laughter. It is irresistible. It is very 
sad when the time comes that she cannot laugh.” 

“ To-morrow or next day she will laugh again,” said Meg. “I do 
so want to hear her. I know by her face how she could laugh.” 

Phelim, the old butler, came in and removed the cloth from the 
long, polished table before setting out the fruit. It was an old- 
fashioned custom still adhered to at Castle Eagle. The fire burned 
brightly on the hearth. It was a charming interior. The stately 
beautiful room, the shaded candles, the shining silver and glass, the 
colors of the fruit and wine against the rich darkness of the wood; 
the beautiful girl and the young man sitting facing each other, while 
the silver-haired servant moved about quietly. If someone had made 
a picture of it he would hardly, unless his feeling was for the macabre, 
see a skeleton by the hearth. Yet there was one there. Grim tragedy 
waited for them in the firelit room. The dogs lying on the rug before 
the fireplace were aware of it, and sighed disconsolately. Meg toyed 
with her fruit, feeling that she could not have swallowed a morsel. 
Lord Erris lifted his glass of wine and put it away untasted. 

“Will you sing for me?” he asked, standing up and going towards 
the door. 

“Tf you wish,” she replied, with a startled air. She had a mo- 
mentary feeling as though she had been asked to sing while a dead man 
lay in the house. She put away the grue from her determinedly. She 
simply would not believe in the hereditary doom. As she preceded 
Lord Erris into the drawing-room—she was always glad to precede 
him so that she should not seem aware of his dragging gait—it came 
to her that if one person in that house refused to believe the super- 
stition it might be set at naught. 

He stood by the hearth watching her while she sang. After 
a while he came and turned the leaves of her music. She sang for 
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him what he asked her, with a catching of her breath like a sob now 
and again because of the trouble in the house. Her voice had a soft 
sadness always. The great charm of her singing was in its expression. 
She sang Gounod’s “‘ Ave Maria,” feeling as though she pleaded for 
help for the poor woman upstairs. Her voice was full of tears. 
With the last bar she let her hands lie on the keys. She had 
beautiful hands, tapering imaginative fingers, yet wide palms, benefi- 
cent hands, not too white but warmly colored, showing dimples where » 
other hands show bones. Lord Erris had a thought that they would be 
good hands to rest on a man’s head in forgiveness and benediction, 
to tend a child. 

“T suppose I ought not to go to her,” she said, looking back at 
him, with what he called a divine pity in his thoughts. 

“Better not. She has her own way of finding comfort—on her 
knees. It is a comfort I envy you women.” 

She left the piano and stood by the hearth. Her eyes fell shyly 
before his and lifted again. 

“ There will be good news to-morrow,” she said. 

“ Possibly. It will be only a postponement, at best, with our 
history. Why did you come? It is an unhappy house.” 

Again her eyes fell and were lifted to his. 

“T don’t believe there is any doom,” she said. “ The terrible 
thing to me is that you should go on believing it.” 

“ History is against you,” he said grimly. Then, with a change 
of countenance: “ We are not always discussing such unpleasant sub- 
jects, I assure you, Miss Hildebrand. Usually we are too, shall I say, 
civilized, to encourage the family skeleton to walk. You might have 
been here for a long time, for months, and found us quite cheerful, 
normal people. It is the misfortune of your coming at a moment 
when the yacht is overdue, or may be overdue. My poor mother is 
unnecessarily anxious. I dare say there will be news to-morrow.” 

The wind sprang up as though to answer, shook all the windows, 
cried in the chimney, whistled in the keyhole, and dropped as though 
it had never been. 

“ Another Atlantic cyclone approaching,” he said quietly; “ it has 
been a winter of storms.” 

She looked at him again, wondering if she could follow him, or 
ought to follow him, in the lightness of his tone; but there was no 
lightness in his sombre face. 

“T will tell you a story,” she said; and the color rushed over her 
face and neck as she said it. Her eyes were down, or she might 
have been perturbed by the expression in his as they watched her. 
“Tt is about an experience of mine; and the application of it is so 
presumptuous that I should not dare to apply it.” 
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“Yes; go on,” he said, turning away and dropping into a chair, 
where he sat staring into the fire. 

“It is only of one time when some people who were staying at a 
house in Paris where I was visiting a schoolfellow, were practising 
what they called White Magic. I was only a schoolgirl at the time. 
They were poets, writers, artists, philosophers—all manner of things 
interesting—Madame Desanges, Claire’s mother, had a famous salon. 
Someone had discovered I was likely to make a medium. They got 
me to a seance rather against my will. Even then I thought it all 
folly, and a bad folly, for it was playing with the preternatural if it 
was not worse. I had the oddest feeling as I sat in the dark room 
among those people, something like a wind in my hair, on my face, all 
about me, that I must resist, lest something should take possession of 
me, and I no longer have control of myself. I said in my heart: ‘I 
belong to the good God: if I cease to belong to Him for one instant 
I do not know what may befall me. I will not.’ Presently a young 
poet at the table fell into a sort of convulsion. It was horrible to 
hear his struggles in the dark. He spoke—or something spoke in him: 
‘There is one here resisting us. Send her away.’ I was very glad 
to confess and be banished. I was never required again as a medium.” 

“Tam glad you resisted,” he said quietly, “ and—the application?” 

* She looked at him imploringly. Would he not see it? Suddenly 
he looked up at her. Then leaning forward he took a fold of her skirt 
and kissed it. 

“You should never have come here,” he said, “ for your own sake. 
I hope we will not drive you away with our evil spirits, for yours are 
all good, good enough to banish ours, to exorcise them.” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE RETURN. 


The next day did not bring good news, nor the next, nor the next. 
They had ascertained that Lord Turloughmore -had sailed with his 
yacht from Falmouth on the day before the big storm. There had 
been successive storms after that; the stormiest February the old 
people ever remembered. Days grew into weeks, and there was no news 
of the yacht. At first it was hoped that she might have been only 
blown out of her course, and that there would be news of her presently. 
After a time hope changed to fear, fear to certainty. Paragraphs be- 
gan to appear in the newspapers about the disappearance of the yacht. 
The unfortunate fate which attached to the family was recalled. It 
was accepted that the vessel had gone down with all hands. 
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The deepest gloom lay upon Castle Eagle. Lady Turloughmore 
took her grief in a heart-breaking way. She neither ate nor slept 
unless under the influence of drugs. She turned away from all con- 
solation. 

“My husband has gone the way of his fathers,” she said. “ My 
son will follow him. He is right when he says that no woman through 
him shall suffer as his mother has suffered. Better let the Rosses 
of Turloughmore disappear, and some happier people take their place.” 

It was a dark morning of early March when Meg awoke in the 
very darkness of morning to a noise somewhere close at hand. Some- 
thing had fallen with a tremendous crash. The noise went on after 
she had awakened, or she would have thought it a nightmare. It 
sounded as though something enormously heavy were being dragged 
over a stone floor. She sat up in bed, only half-awake, listening, and 
suddenly the sound ceased. 

She dozed off again. In the morning she remembered the noise. 
She remembered that some trees near the house, which had been in 
a dangerous state since the storm, were to be felled that day. Perhaps 
they had begun the work in the dark of the morning. Anyhow when 
she went to look later in the day the trees were gone, so she thought 
no more about the matter. 

- That day Kate whispered to her that a dead sailor had come into 
the bay, flung upon the sands. The poor body, headless, had been 
buried hastily. Only a few rags of clothing remained on it. Impos- 
sible to say if he belonged to the yacht, although Kate shook her head 
gloomily, and said that they were beginning to come home. Some of 
the men on the yacht had belonged to the fishing village. It was no 
use telling her ladyship the horror. God help her, she had enough to 
bear. 

The first day that Lady Turloughmore got up and dressed herself 
in black was terrible for all of them. They were six weeks now with- 
out news of the yacht; and following the dead sailor some wreckage 
had come in. It might or might not be from the yacht; but the morn- 
ing after it had come in Lady Turloughmore dressed herself in black. 
Wearing her black dress she made her appearance in the room where 
Julia sat darning the house linen; and the old woman screamed. 

“ Go an’ take it off o’ you,” she said. “ He’s not dead—I tell you 
he’s not dead. Wouldn’t I feel it in my breast if he was dead, the 
child I nursed? The hooker’s only held. back by the storm, an’ he’ll 
be comin’ home from school an’ right glad to be home. Why would 
ye be sendin’ him to them English schools, the one son ye have? 
Couldn’t ye have his schoolin’ done in the house? ” 

Lady Turloughmore stared at her as though she was frightened, 
and then burst into tears, the first tears she had shed. Meg following 
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her hastily into what had been the nurseries, was just in time to lead 
her away, holding her hands, while the old woman muttered that the 
hooker might come any hour; and her darling child would be wanting 
his warm clothes, for the hooker was very apt to be swept by seas in 
the stormy weather. 

“Her mind has gone back to the time my husband was a boy,” 
said Lady Turloughmore, trembling and sobbing. “ She confuses me 
with the Dowager, as she often does.” 

That day Meg heard another piece of news. The fox which had 
so long eluded the hounds—the old vixen with the white star on her 
breast—had had her last run. 

Miss Roche, coming backwards and forwards to the house of 
mourning, brought something sane and cheerful with her. It was she 
who lifted Lady Turloughmore out of her apathy. 

“You're killing yourself, Shelagh,” she said, “and as for that 
poor boy of yours, he suffers more every day. You must brace your- 
self up, my woman, and as a first step to it I’m going to take you away.” 

Lady Turloughmore protested, but protested in vain. Miss Roche 
showed the stuff she was made of. Castle Eagle was in a bustle of 
preparation for departure. They were going to Switzerland. There 
had been a question of the Riviera, but Miss Roche had brushed the 
suggestion aside. Not the sea. They had all had enough of the sea. 

“°Tis too lonesome we are,” she said, “ and it upsets our nerves, 
so that we see visions and dream dreams. If I were you, Ulick, I’d 
leave Castle Eagle to the rats and mice for a bit, and take a house 
near Dublin. Maybe we’d be all more sensible if we saw more of our 
fellow-creatures.” 

A spasm crossed Lord Erris’ face at the suggestion. He was Lord 
Erris still. Many and many a day would pass before he would ask 
leave to presume his father’s death and take the title. 

“T am very well content at Castle Eagle,” he answered. 

“You creature!” Miss Roche said, with a curious tenderness. 
“ Sure I’m taking you out of it for your good.” 

The Dowager Lady Turloughmore was coming to take charge at 
Castle Eagle. Meg was to have a holiday after seeing her installed. 
The Dowager did not arrive for a few days after the others had de- 
parted, having waited to see them in Dublin: so Meg had two days 
alone except for the dogs. 

The household had embarked on a tremendous spring-cleaning 
between the departure of the travelers and the arrival of the Dowager. 
Windows were open everywhere; there was a bright clear light, a fresh 
April air that might well blow away all the shadows from Castle 
Eagle. It came to the last day. Everything was in order, clean and 
sweet. There were wallflowers and narcissi in all the rooms; clean 
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curtains up at the windows; everything had been scrubbed and polished 
and furbished, and the whole house smelt of cleanliness. 

The Dowager arrived about five o’clock, with her maid. After 
she had had a cup of tea and rested, she was going round the gardens, 
leaning on Meg’s arm, her other hand helping her progress by means 
of an ebony cane. She had taken a great fancy to Meg, having heard 
good reports of her from Lady Turloughmore. 

“T can never thank you enough, my dear,” she said, looking at 
Meg out of her kind, faded old eyes. “ Poor Shelagh has had so much 
to bear. If she had had her little daughter now, what a comfort it 
would have been! She said that nothing could exceed your sweetness 
with her. How few girls could be what you have been! ” 

After the progress round the garden she was tired, and sat down 
on a seat in the sun, while the flowers smelt in the heat, and a myriad 
bees buzzed in and out the flower buds. 

“Poor Ulick,” she said, “I wish he would marry. He dreads 
afflicting any woman with his ill-health and his family sorrows. I 
wish we could persuade him to see a specialist about his poor foot. 
One is shorter than the other, you know. They tortured him in child- 
hood with their stupid methods—burnt him at one time, froze him at 
another, till he got rheumatism into his very bones. He was so patient 
always. Shelagh said it broke her heart to see his patience.” 

She looked up with a sudden briskness. 

“T got a curious idea, my dear,” she said, “that Ulick’s patience 
was breaking up when I saw him in Dublin. I don’t know what has 
been happening to him. There was a change. I wonder his mother 
did not see it. I think if he was stronger, freer from pain, he would 
be better able to fight shadows, to fight shadows.” 

Meg looked at her eagerly, coloring after her fashion. So she 
had not been wrong in thinking that the face, despite its weariness 
of age, had an unusual spirit and courage. She felt as though she 
had obtained an unexpected ally. 

“Yes, that is it,’ she said. “ There are too many shadows in 
this house.” 

“ You are not afraid of them?” the old lady asked, looking at her 
with an odd intentness, then looking away. 

“T am not afraid.” 

“ My dear,” the Dowager went on in quite a different voice. “I 
want you to tell me about your father. I knew him when he was a 
little boy, a very charming little boy, with eyes at once brave and 
dreamy. I know from my friend Mary O’Neill that he was happy in 
his married life till your mother died. I hope he is happy now. Tell 
me something about your home life and yourself. You were in 
Austria, were you not?” 
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They sat and talked, till her ladyship’s maid came with a reminder 
that it was time to be within doors, for one who was yet an invalid. 
The Dowager, who seemed very submissive to her maid’s will, agreed 
to going to bed early after a light meal. So Meg had her evening alone. 

She was happier than she had been since she came. Doubtless 
the beautiful weather and the glory and fragrance round about her 
helped to uplift her spirits. She had a curious sense, for nothing had 
happened to make her feel it, of being embarked on a great enterprise. 
A strange moment for such high courage, with the horror and calamity 
of the Earl’s disappearance still lying upon the house. She looked out 
over the sea, rippled with the southwest wind, broken into a million 
glittering lights and facets. Was the Earl’s body tossing out there 
unburied ? 

While she thought it, standing in the courtyard, the beds of which 
were filled with forget-me-nots and wallflowers, with clove carnations 
and pansies, something touched her foot. It was the dove which had 
flown in the night of the storm, and was as much at home in the house 
as any of the inmates. It was a handsome male pigeon with a green 
head arid breast, of a quite uncommon insolence and courage for one 
of its kind. It had taken possession of the fenders during the cold 
weather, and was quite prepared to tackle dogs or anything else that 
disputed its right to be there. Now it had hopped out into the sun, 
and, bent on attracting her attention, was pecking at her foot. 

She had said she was not superstitious, but the bird flying in 
out of the storm had uplifted her. So did Julia’s steady denial, even 
when she had her lucid intervals, of Lord Turloughmore’s death. A 
lot was there to lean on, she told herself with stern rebuke—a lost 
pigeon and a mad old woman. There could be no doubt that Lord 
Turloughmore and all his men had been lost in the yacht. They must 
have been lost, else what had become of them? The next morning 
her irrational hope was dashed to earth. A stove-in boat was drifted 
up on the beach, battered to pieces almost by the wind and weather, 
bearing on its stern the name Clytie, by which Lord Turloughmore had 
called his yacht. 

“ Little by little,” said the fishermen, “ the wreck of the yacht is 
coming home.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE LIFE OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. By Everard Meynell. 

London: Burns & Oates. 15 s. net. 

Genius, like saintship, is incomprehensible to “the average 
man ”’—it runs athwart all accepted conventions on social life, on 
success, and even on conduct. Rarely has this truth come home 
to one more forcibly than in laying down the long-expected Life 
of Francis Thompson. Superficially judged, the career of our 
great Catholic poet was absolutely disconcerting. He was amaz- 
ingly irresponsible and inefficient in everyday life; quite unfit for 
any regular occupation, constitutionally incapable of doing anything 
up to time; of keeping any appointment; of fulfilling any set task. 
He never sent his “ copy” in time. He simply failed to do all the 
ordinary things he ought to have done. For two tragic years he 
lived literally on the London streets, sleeping under railway arches 
and in common lodging-houses, earning odd halfpence selling news- 
papers and calling cabs. Worst of all, he was, for most of his life, 
addicted to opium. And yet, he was both poet and mystic, the 
author of odes as magnificent as any in the English language, of 
“poems which St. John of the Cross might have addressed to St. 
Teresa;” of verses on childhood of a haunting loveliness. And 
his life in true essentials remained one of childlike innocence, and 
of a deep, unwavering faith in Catholic truth. 

There is little fundamentally new in Mr. Meynell’s biography, 
though several disputed points in the poet’s career are for the first 
time authoritatively cleared up. Thus we learn, through a letter 
from the President of Ushaw to his parents, that Francis’ failure 
to continue his studies for the priesthood was due to his “ strong 
nervous timidity,” and his “ natural indolence.” There is a vivid 
account of the first glimpse that, after long search, Mr. Wilfrid 
Meynell had of the unknown contributor to Merry England whom 
he was to befriend so generously: “ more ragged and unkempt than 
the average beggar, with no shirt beneath his coat and bare feet in 
broken shoes.” Yet, that the degradation was only external, that 
the poet’s soul passed unscathed through a trial so searching, we 
know from his own oft-quoted lines, “In no strange land,” from 
the exquisite tenderness with which in Sister Songs, a poem for 
girlhood, he describes the charity offered him one “tardy dawn” 
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in the streets, and finally, in more prosaic fashion, in Mrs. Meynell’s 
testimony written in the Dublin Review in order to silence calumny, 
“during many years of friendship, and almost daily companion- 
ship, it was evident to solicitous eyes that he was one of the most 
innocent of men.” In point of fact, in the doctors’ opinion, the 
opium which was Thompson’s worst enemy served to counteract 
and retard the ravages of the consumption that killed him in the 
end. His whole life was a pathetic struggle against acute ill-health. 
Unlike Coleridge, his Muse was never served by opiates; all his 
work was done, at immeasureable cost to himself, in his months 
of abstinence. There is a characteristic sentence in a letter from 
Pantasaph, perhaps the happiest of his temporary homes, where he 
writes: 

“T made myself ill with over-study, and have been obliged to 
give my head three weeks’ entire rest. But I am much better again 
now. Inwardly I suffer like old Nick; but the blessed mountain 
air keeps up my body, and for the rest—my Lady Pain and I are 
au mieux.” 

Of his marvelous poetic gift, which to his deep sorrow left 
him for the last ten years of his life, he refers with the modesty of 
true genius: 

“ T, too, have been ‘all in a tremble’ because I had written noth- 
ing of late. I am constantly expecting to wake up some morning 
and find that my Demon has abandoned me. I hardly think I 
could be very vain of my literary gift; for I so keenly feel that it is 
beyond my power to command, and may at any moment be taken 
from me.” 

It were idle to pretend that this official “life” is wholly sat- 
isfactory; it lacks form and construction, and the language is fre- 
quently involved and somewhat pretentious. It is kindly and gos- 
sipy, but one is tempted to believe that the deeper aspects of the 
poet’s nature wholly escaped the understanding of his young friend. 
Taken together, however, the two lives that we now possess of the 
poet, that in French by Mr. K. Rooker, and that under review, tell 
us all that the most ardent Thompson-lover needs to know. Mr. 
Rooker gives us a careful, methodical and appreciative study of 
the poet as poet. Mr. Everard Meynell adds a host of vivid touches 
that only an intimate friend can supply. Our gratitude is due to 
him in that he has preserved for us the light, familiar aspects of the 
poet’s nature—his laughter, his kindliness of heart, his devotion 
to childhood—all the things that rendered him, despite his failings, 
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so lovable to his friends, aspects which might so easily have been 
lost altogether in the case of one whose personality, all through life, 


was 
Girt with a thirsty solitude of soul. 


The volume is admirably produced, in the same style as the 
three volumes of the collected edition of the works. 


MERRILIE DAWES. By Frank H. Spearman. Illustrated by 
Arthur E. Becher. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$1.35 net. 

Mr. Spearman writes a bright clever novel of true love. John 
Adrane, the hero, is engaged to a vapid girl who loves him for 
his money alone. Merrilie, a multi-millionaire, proves her great 
love for John by secretly supporting him with her millions during 
a great financial crisis in Wall Street. To all appearances both 
are ruined, he by the dishonesty of his business associates, and she 
by her frantic effort to save him even at the cost of selling her 
old New York home. Of course on hearing of his supposed 
failure, the girl who loved him for his money alone breaks the 
engagement, “ so as not to be a burden upon him,” while the heroine, 
loving him for himself, gives him promptly her heart and her hand. 

Wonderful to relate the reports of both failures prove untrue, 
and the course of true love again runs smoothly with hundreds of 
millions to help it in the running. The panic in the street is very 
well described, although the theme is a bit threadbare. Altogether 
it is a clean story that holds one’s interest throughout. 


MARSH LIGHTS. By Helen Huntington. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

This is a crude, tiresome story of an inane, heartless, and 
immoral New York society girl, who marries a stupid, sentimental, 
and incompetent business man, who finally deserts her, not so much 
for her unfaithfulness as to be free to run away with a hare- 
brained, gushing widow with a past. The author regales us with 
a lot of high-sounding but immoral phrases; of marriage being the 
means of personal development; of divorce being the greatest rem- 
edy for marital evils; of the individual being above all law of 
Church and state, and the like. 

From beginning to end there is hardly one character in the 
story which an intelligent, much less a religious, man would invite 
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into his home. The wonderful dreams of Naomi we found com- 
monplace in the extreme, and the author’s intellectual culture goes 
no further than the mere mention of the Hibbert Journal and the 
philosophy of Rudolph Eucken. 


THE HONOR OF THE HOUSE. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser and J. I. 

Stahlman. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.30 net. 

Mrs. Fraser and her co-worker have written a rather thrilling 
Italian story of villainy and true love, somewhat in the style of 
her brother’s famous novels. The sinister and cruel Prince, Bor- 
delacqua, murders, like a Roman father of pagandom, his unfaith- 
ful wife. To save himself from the consequences of this crime, 
he lays the burden of the crime upon his son, Gracinto, a boy of 
fourteen, and, unquestioned by the credulous Pope of the period, 
imprisons him for years as insane, to save, forsooth, “the honor 
of the house.” 

The seventeen-year old wife of Gracinto—they were married 
when she was ten—discovers her husband’s place of imprisonment, 
and with the aid of her own faithful nurse, and her husband’s faith- 
ful retainer, manages to set Gracinto free. The interest of the story 
centres in their escape, both from the clutches of the rascally father, 
and of the profligate Charles IV. of Mantua. 

The novel is dramatic, and the setting brilliantly descriptive, 
although the wonderful exploits of the heroine are rather improb- 
able and far fetched. 


THE HONOURABLE MR. TAWNISH. By Jeffery Farnol. With 
illustrations by Chester E. Brock. Boston: Little, Brown & 

Co. $1.00 net. 

Sir John Chester, a choleric old English country gentleman, is 
most indignant at the idea of his daughter’s marriage to the Honour- 
able Mr. Tawnish, whom he despises heartily as an effeminate dandy 
and a sentimental poet. As he puts it, “I wish my daughter to 
marry a man, and not a clothes-horse or a dancing master.” 

Sir John and his two friends, Sir Richard Eden and Mr. 
Bentley, determine to test our hero’s bravery by asking him to per- 
form three most difficult tasks. First, he must accomplish some 
feat which all three agree to be beyond them; second, he must make 
a public laughing stock of the much-disliked and deadly duelist, 
Sir Harry Raikes, and, third, he must place all three of them to- 
gether and, at the same time, at a disadvantage. Mr. Tawnish 
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proves equal to every test imposed, and as a brave man and ex- 
cellent gentleman, wins Sir John’s beloved daughter Penelope. 
The story is written in a most rapid, fascinating style, and is 
full of the most quaint humor and most tender sentiment. Mr. 
Brock’s excellent illustrations in pastel are perfect in every detail. 


LITTLE PILATE, AND OTHER SPANISH STORIES. By Rev. 

Luis Coloma, S.J. Translated by E. M. Brooks. New York: 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 80 cents. 

In these six interesting tales, the well-known writer, Father 
Coloma, gives us an insight into the vices of the Spanish youth of 
to-day. The first story, Little Pilate, is perhaps the best, although 
we were rather astonished at the sudden fall of the pious graduate 
of a Jesuit College, who, in the space of one short day, runs the 
whole gamut of pride, anger, human respect, and gross immorality. 
Again we open our eyes with wonder as we read of the Baroness 
Ines, who has Midnight Mass in her private oratory as part of a 
Christmas entertainment. The most thrilling story of the volume 
is Cain, which shows the havoc wrought in Spain by the teaching 
of unbelieving Socialism. 

The book is a bit crude at times in its plain speaking, and 
though its tone is devout and Catholic, it will not be welcomed 
over enthusiastically by our American boys. We doubt the wis- 
dom of translating it. 


QUOTATIONS IN POETRY AND PROSE. By Mrs. Elizabeth 

Murrin. Baltimore: John Murphy Co. $1.00 net. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Murrin had a plentiful source to draw from 
when she began to collect quotations from Irish and Irish-Amer- 
ican authors. Who can begin to measure the richness and extent 
of that stream of oratory that has gone forth from Erin’s sons? 
But the author limits herself to twelve hundred selections on many 
topics. They are well selected, cover a very wide range, and will, 
we hope, lead those who read them to a fuller knowledge of many 
of the authors quoted. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION FOR 
THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1912. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

We read with considerable interest the last report of the United 

State Commissioner of Education, P. P. Claxton. In his Intro- 
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duction, he gives statistics of the increase of pupils and teachers, 
of professional, normal, and summer schools, and of the decrease 
in the number of illiterates in the various States. He calls special 
attention to the general criticism, both intelligent and superficial, 
of the public schools voiced during the year at public meetings and 
in the public press The first chapter, Survey of Education During 
Ig11-12, by W. Carson Ryan, treats in detail of the current criti- 
cisms of the public schools in regard to purpose, organization, ad- 
ministration, curriculum, teaching methods, and results. With re- 
gard to purpose, some maintain that the public school of to-day does 
not equip the pupils directly for the kind of life, economic and 
social, that they will lead when they will leave school. 

The four criticisms of organization are: that the period of 
elementary education is too long; that the school year is too short; 
that there is not the proper correlation between the elementary and 
the high school; that the classes are too large. The curriculum is 
criticized because it is considerably behind in its provision for voca- 
tional subjects, while others declare either that the subjects are not 
adapted in content to current demands, or that the multiplicity of 
subjects tends to the neglect of the three R’s. 

It is admitted that the teaching standard is unquestionably 
lower in many parts of the United States than in certain other 
countries, and that the supply of teachers for our schools is 
most inadequate. Indeed in many parts of the United States the 
average education of the teachers is not above seventh grade! 
There is a pronounced tendency to move away from the strict ad- 
herence to written examinations as the final test of school work, 
and home work, especially for young children, is rightly censured 
on the ground of health. Special attention has been called to 
the low atterdance record, and the premature dropping out of many 
pupils from school. Business men have complained of the product 
of the elementary school as it came to them, and college teachers 
have called attention to the inaccurate work of the high school 
students. 

Some have charged the public high school with being undem- 
ocratic, inculcating a distaste for labor—by which is usually meant 
physical labor. W. H. Smith tells of the high-school teacher who, 
when asked whether her girl students “ would be willing to marry 
men who got their hands dirty from work,” replied indignantly: 
“ Well, I should hope not; I hope we’ve taught them better than 
that.” 
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The movement for vocational training in the public schools 
is not making much headway. Some seem to think that it involves 
a sort of social cleavage that is alien to the fundamental purpose 
of American education and American life, while others think that 
the vocational appeal is to selfish instincts. The Montessori Method 
is being examined sympathetically all over the country with a view 
of enriching our own educational practice, even in the face of many 
more or less unfavorable reports brought by later investigators of 
the Italian schools that employ it. 

There are many other interesting monographs in the present 
volume, viz., Educational Legislation in 1912 by J. C. Boykin; 
Higher Education by K. C. Babcock; City School Systems by W. 
Hood; Rural Education by A. C. Monahan; Roman Catholic 
Schools by H. F. Wright; Recent Movements in Negro Education 
by T. J. Jones; a Review of Agricultural Education by F. B. Jenks; 
Typical Health-teaching Agencies in the United States by F. B. 
Dresslar ; Recent Aspects of Library Development by J. D. Wolcott, 
and a number of short notices of Foreign Educational Systems by 
A. T. Smith. 

Why Mr. Groszmann of the Plainfield school should have been 
chosen to write even five pages on “ The Progress of the Movement 
for the Benefit of the Exceptional Child,” when we have scores of 
men and women in the United States who are eminently his super- 
iors in this special branch, we are utterly at a loss to discover. 
When he argued in favor of custodial institutions, we expected in 
the next line to read an advertisement of the Plainfield school in 
which he is himself interested. When again he set aside, with a 
wave of his hand, the rights of parents in order to make the state 
paramount, he seemed to forget that we have in this country a 
different idea of liberty. 

We would call attention to a few misstatements, which are 
rather unworthy a report undertaken under such auspices as the 
United States Government. For instance, it is stated without the 
slightest evidence, ‘“‘ that denominational prejudices seriously affect 
the progress of education in Belgium.” This is simply not true. 
The compiler of the incomplete and superficial report of Foreign 
Education seems also to have no grasp of the justice of the claim to 
state support which other countries than our own recognize on 
principle. With regard to Spain, it is stated that sixty-three per 
cent of the population were illiterate, according to the census of 
1900. Is it not rather unfair to omit the important fact that 
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whereas we start our classification of illiterates after ten years 
of age, the Spanish census includes all under the age of ten? 
As there are 4,274,109 children in Spain under ten, we must in all 
fairness deduct that number from the sum total of illiterates, if we 
wish to compare Spain with the United States. On this basis Spain 
had 6,435,991 illiterates in 1900. Our census in 1900 reported 
5,500,000 illiterates, and if we add to that number 14,000,000 
children under ten years of age, we have a total of 19,500,000 
illiterates! Why did not our compiler mention the fact that Spain 
is lessening every year her percentage of illiterates, just as Mr. 
Claxton says in his report that we are doing? Why, again, was 
not the census of 1910 taken into account? It added nearly three 
millions to the census list of 1900. 

The second volume contains the statistics of the common-school 
systems for the year ending June, 1911, and of other educational 
institutions for the year ending June, 1912. The total school and 
college enrollment for 1911 aggregated 20,879,908, 835,882 of 
which include miscellaneous schools and institutions, which gave 
only estimates. 


THE MAID OF SPINGES. A Tale of Napoleon’s Invasion of the 
Tyrol in 1797. By Mrs. Edward Wayne. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. 35 cents. 

The heroine of this tale, Katharina Lang, is no fictitious char- 
acter. She fought heroically at the battle of Spinges against the 
French invaders of 1797, and the grateful Tyrolese have erected 
a memorial tablet to her in the churchyard of St. Vigil. We do 
not know whether the story of her forgiveness of her brother’s 
murderer be fact or fiction, but at any rate it is true to the perfect 
Catholic tradition of the devout people of the Tyrol. The boy Hans 
is very well drawn, and his adventures are most thrilling. The 
author lacks the dramatic instinct, and her English might be 
greatly improved. But the children to whom her book will appeal 
will not be critical. 


THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK TO THE STUDY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. Translated from the thirteenth French Edi- 
tion of Augustus Brassac, S.S., by Jos. L. Weidenhan. The 
Gospels—Jesus Christ. St. Louis: B. Herder. $3.25 net. 
We know of no other book in English which covers the same 

ground as this excellent work of Father Brassac’s on the Gospels. 
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It is eminently fitted as a textbook in our seminaries, for it is 
thorough, scholarly, and well adapted to the needs of beginners. 
A General Introduction treats of textual criticism, and the various 
systems of Biblical rationalism. The Gospels are first discussed 
as a whole, and then considered in detail, special attention being 
paid to the Synoptic problem, and to the characteristics of the Gos- 
pel of St. John. Part II. contains an excellent summary of the life 
of Christ, with special chapters dealing with His miracles and 
prophecies, the parables, and the discourses. A final section is de- 
voted to a synthesis of the principal teachings of Jesus. 

Some may think that the answers to the innumerable objec- 
tions of rationalistic critics are rather inadequate; but that is the 
common fault of every textbook. It always calls for the teacher 
to develop its subject-matter more fully, and point out the lines of 
further study. The translator professes to have revised the bibli- 
ography for English readers, but we do not find it complete enough. 
Besides all sorts of authorities are quoted in the footnotes, Catholic, 
Protestant, and Rationalistic, without a word being said regarding 
their comparative worth. What is the value of Father Lepin as 
compared with Monsignor Batiffol? What is the different view- 
point of Reville, Harnack, Loisy or Julicher? 

We noticed a great many misprints, viz., on pp. 35, 82, 125, 
131, 149, 182, 230, 233, 243, 245, 249, 251, 331, 333, 460, 474, 
478, 492, and 577. There are besides a few grammatical mis- 
takes (pp. 54, 82, 239, 240, 245, 254, 472), although on the whole 
the translation is very well done. We trust that the publishers will 
correct these mistakes in a future edition, as the volume is too 
valuable a contribution to our Scriptural textbooks to be marred 
by so many errors. 


UNEXPECTED AFFINITIES. <A _ Serio-Comedy. By Susan 
’ Taber. New York: Duffield & Co. $1.25 net. 

We managed to read this novel through to the end, although 
there was not a character in it that we would desire to number 
among our acquaintances. Edward Norton is mean enough to 
make money by means of his cousin’s attraction for his wife; 
Rosalie is utterly devoid of character or principle, having been 
taught by her father that “ we had a perfect right to everything 
we could get. All that old-fashioned talk about self-sacrifice was 
only calculated to make half the people as selfish as the other half 
were miserable.” Peter St. Clair does not know whether to choose 
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his art or the girl he loves; Rosalie’s father is full of theories 
for the betterment of the race, although selfish and lazy to the in- 
nermost core; Joe Conway, the hater of the rich and a murderer 
in intent, is all too quickly converted from the error of his ways. 
The hero and heroine should never have married, for their marriage 
must needs prove as great a failure as Rosalie’s had been. The 
story is well written, and teaches at least one lesson, viz., that mere 
impulse is no guide to righteous living, and that religion alone can 
furnish the principles that make for true happiness. 


CRIME AND ITS REPRESSION. By Gustav Aschaffenburg. 
Translated by Adelbert Albrecht. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $4.00 net. 


The American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology has 
been for some time translating the works of European criminolo- 
gists to familiarize American lawyers, judges, and sociologists 
with the progress of modern criminal science abroad. As the science 
has various aspects and emphasis—the anthropological, psycholog- 
ical, legal, statistical, economic, pathological, and sociological—they 
have tried their utmost to select representative authors in these 
various fields. This is the ninth volume of the series. Dr. As- 
chaffenburg’s book, Das Verbrechen und seine Bekampfung, has 
been chosen as one of the most notable contributions to the psy- 
chological side of crime. 

The first two parts of this book are devoted to a statistical 
study of the causes of crime, based in the main upon data gathered 
in Germany. The conclusions reached by the author with regard to 
season, race, religion, national customs, and occupation as causes of 
crime, are much the same as those of other experts in France and 
Italy. He regards alcholism as one of the most important causes 
of crime. He declares it impossible to exterminate the social evil, 
and, therefore, urges governments to regulate it, and keep it under 
strict surveillance; at the same time he advocates severe repressive 
measures against procuration. We are glad to notice that in 
discussing the individual causes of crime, he takes a very unfavor- 
able attitude towards the theory of Lombroso, that certain inborn 
abnormal physical characteristics are frequent causes of crime. 

In Part III.—‘‘ The Struggle Against Crime ”—he discusses 
several measures, such as the indeterminate sentence, and probation, 
which are very well-known in this country. His brief statement 
of the fundamental principles upon which these penal measures 
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are based is excellent. Like most of his confréres, his treatment 
of responsibility is most unphilosophic and unchristian. He sees in 
crime only the injury to society, and in punishment only the neces- 
sary social reaction against it. He thus departs from the moral, 
and in its place sets up what he calls the social responsibility. His 
endeavor to maintain the sense of responsibility, and at the same 
time to give up free will, is unsuccessful. This chapter is per- 
haps the weakest in the whole volume. We were also astonished 
to find him declare that St. Augustine denied the doctrine of free 
will! He is also inaccurate in his discussion of the purpose of pun- 
ishment, for he utterly eliminates the idea of retribution, and looks 
merely to the deterrent effect of punishment. 

The most important lesson to be learned from this book is 
that “even if you have the best law, the best judge, the best sen- 
tence, and the prison official is not efficient, you might as well throw 
the statute into the waste basket and burn the sentence.” Germany 
is superior to us, in as much as its minor public officials receive a 
particular education and training for their duties. With us most 
public officers often hold their places by the grace of some boss, 
and get their jobs as a return for political services rendered. As 
Mr. Train says in his preface: “ Some of our court clerks were 
originally barkeepers, and many of our prison officers have had 
little better preparation for their task. Those employed in the 
minor functions of the administration of criminal justice, and par- 
ticularly in and about prisons and penitentiaries, are apt to be per- 
sons who are unable to secure other and more attractive work.” 

The criminal statistics in the present volume are most helpful, 
because in the United States there are no penal statistics of any 
real value. While the scope of the book is necessarily limited to 
German institutions, many of its lessons are equally applicable 
to our own. . 


THROUGH GOOD HUMOR TO HAPPINESS. By Grace de 

Saint-Maurice. Paris: Bibliothéque Nouvelle. 2 frs. 50. 

We have nothing but words of praise for a little book in Eng- 
lish, but published by the Bibliothéque Nouvelle of Paris, and sent 
us by the author, Grace de Saint-Maurice. It is full of good com- 
mon sense, and is a wise appeal to all of us to cultivate the valuable 
asset of good humor. 

And the little book itself contributes in no small way to make 
the reader good-humored, but in a way not intended by the author. 
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Her wisdom has as its vehicle the English of a French woman, 
who is French still. Punctuation, save for periods, is for the most 
part neglected, and the proof reader did not know his English 
spelling well. 

We can all take a lesson from the following admonitions: 


Pessimistes and neurasthenics have nothing to gain by feeding 
their bile on their black ideas. 

People who rush about—agitating themselves and everyone 
about them—who talk loud and fast, who laugh scream and 
roar climb up’lampposts, paint the town red under the pretext 
of having fun; those who make puns endeavoring to create 
the impression of having a good time, are only encumbering, 
they do not possess the real qualities of sociability. 

Nothing works more havocs among those obliged to associa- 
tion than uncontrolled agitation. The man or woman who cannot 
sit still, who cannot talk much less listen without making all 
kinds of disturbing movements pulling at his or her hands and 
fingers, crossing and uncrossing the feet, rocking to and fro is a 
subject of caution—one who should consult a doctor or set about 
seriously te learn self controle. Wildly emotional people are a 
nuisance and usually poorly équilbrated. 

So the second precept of the religion of good humor is that 
it is inadmissable that after having dominated electricity and 
space man should not know how to dominate himself. 

Even crossing the streets in large centers has grown to be 
an art. The modern street is like modern life—a difficult thing 
to traverse but all the advantages are on the side of the man 
who quietly surveys the situation chooses his time tranquilly 
passes in and out among the moving vehicles calmly picking 
his way through the seemingly hopelessly encumbered thorough- 
fare and reaches the other side safe and sound and none the 
worse for the crossing. 

But the nervous man who darts here and there in headlong 
confusion who wants to get over in his own way and at every 
one elsés expense force himself across impossible barriers 
instead of circumventing them, who scolds the chauffeurs and 
menaces the drivers who bar the way is nearly knocked down 
and only reaches the opposite side by sheer luck mudspattered 
and exhausted is an exact picture of the morally nervous per- 
son who scolds and rushes along pell mell. If he or she es- 
capes being utterly crushed and trodden down by the trend 
of life he or she are at least bespattered and exhausted often 
a physical as well as a moral wreck. 
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Therefore the third precept in the doctrine of good humor 
is that it is surely making a bad start to set forth in a fury 
and means an equally bad finish. 


And we will end with a wise warning: 


Times have gone forward however and social conditions 
despite the croakers so improved that the large majority of the 
world has enough food and clothes for comfort and is flighting 
for the supperfluity. It is not his bread nor his suit of clothes 
that the socialist is calling for to-day. Both he possesses, it 
is the frock coat, the dress suit, the game on the rich man’s 
table he craves. And here is the origin of the increase in the 
price of living, the difficulties of living. Everyone is ambitious 
to live as well as wealthiest in the land. All want to live on 
the big avenue and after big avenue style on the small street 
income. If wants were restrained much of the difficulty in 
living would be overcome. 

There is nothing utopian nor ridiculous in the plea for a 
simple existence, in the restraint of our wants. 

It is certainly better to possess little to want little but 
to thoroughly enjoy that little, than to have so much and to want 
so much that it is impossible to enjoy anything for we miss 
all possible chance of enjoyment we have or could have in the 
mad chase after things, beyond our reach coveted by unreas- 
onable desire. 

So the fifth precept of the religion of happiness is under 
all circumstances to practise self restraint and in particular 
to restrain our wants. 


ds pamphlets on Minimum Wage Legislation, written by 
Rev. John A. Ryan, D.D., of St. Paul, have been issued 
by the Central Bureau of the Central Verein. They are entitled 
Minimum Wage Legislation and A Minimum Wage by Legislation. 
The former sells at one cent per copy, the latter at five cents. 
A reduction is given when ordered in quantities. The pamphlets 
may be obtained from the Central Verein, 307 Temple Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ROM the Australian Catholic Truth Society we have lately re- 
ceived: The Vision of Peace, by Rev. M. Forest, M.S.H.; 
Sister Etheldreda’s Experiment, by M. Elizabeth Walton; Ghosts 
in General, by Rev. P. C. Yorke, D.D.; How the Angel Became 
Happy, by Canon Sheehan, D.D.; The Church and the Foundling, 
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by Rev. J. J. Malone; The Melancholy Heart, by F. W. Faber, 
D.D.; Spiritualism and Christianity, by Rev. P. J. Manly; The 
Church: A Mother to Love and to be Proud Of, by Rev. Dr. Keane, 
O.P.; Purification after Death, by Rev. M. J. Watson, S.J.; The 
Vocation of the Celt, by Rev. Robert Kane, S.J.; Culture and Be- 
lief, by Very Rev. M. J. O’Reilly, C.M.; Adventures in Papua, 
by Beatrice Grimshaw. Price, one penny each. 


HE CATHOLIC WORLD recommended to its readers at the 
time of its first publication, Kathleen Norris’ work, Mother. 
We are pleased to see that the publishers, The Macmillan Co., New 
York, have included this worthy volume in their Fiction Library, 
and now sell it for 50 cents. This brings it within the reach of all. 


WEATED LABOR AND THE TRADE BOARDS ACT, pub- 
lished by the Catholic Social Guild of England, and edited by 
Rev. Thomas Wright, will interest only students of the labor 
laws of England; but another of the Guild’s publications, First 
Notions on Social Service, edited by Mrs. Philip Gibbs, has much 
in it which will be of help to all interested in social questions. 
London: P. S. King & Co. 6d. net. 


bee following miscellaneous publications in pamphlet are: Irish 

History, by Syracuse Printing and Publishing Co., Syracuse, 
New York (15 cents); from The Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre 
Dame, Indiana, Vocations to the Teaching Orders, by Rt. Rev. Jo- 
seph Schrembs, D.D.; from The Catholic Book and Church Supply 
Co., Portland, Oregon, The Faith and Duties of a Catholic, by Rev. 
W. A. Daly (5 cents); from The Rosary Press, Somerset, Ohio, 
The Seven Last Words upon the Cross, by Joseph Post Hall; from 
St. Anthony College, Santa Barbara, California, My Lady Poverty, 
a drama in five acts, by Francis de Sales Gliebe, O.F.M. (35 cents). 


W. GRAY CO., New York, publishes Twenty-Two Hymns, 
* set to music, by Franklin Hopkins. Price, 50 cents. 


oe James Duffy & Co., Ltd., Dublin: Grievances in Ireland, 


by one of the Tolerant Majority. Price, one penny. 


Sartor M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd., Dublin: Alleluia’s Sequence from 
“ Harmonics,” by Rev. T. J. O’Mahony, D.D. Price, 6d. 


ROM R. & T. Washbourne, Ltd., London: Lourdes and the 
Holy Eucharist, by Rev. Paul Aucler, S.J. Price, one penny. 
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oe Cary & Co., London: Mass of St. Anthony, by Alphonse 
Cary. Price, Is. 6d. net. 


ENZIGER BROTHERS have sent us the first part of what 
promises to be a noteworthy work, and one that will be of par- 
ticular interest to all Catholics. The work is entitled Rome, and 
will be a complete history and reproduction in picture of the Eternal 
City, and its heroes and its monuments. Cardinal Gibbons in his 
preface says: “ Rome’s charm is infinite; and forever it attracts 
mankind as the mighty seat of ancient empire, the mother and 
nurse of all modern nations, and the centre of Catholicism.” And 
this work, to be published in eighteen parts, will put forth Rome’s 
appeal in popular, attractive style. It will be a splendid volume 
for the Catholic home. The first part deals with the beginnings 
of Rome to the downfall of its Emperors. The price of each part 
is 35 cents. 

We are pleased to announce that the same house has pub- 
lished in a very presentable way, and at the exceptionally low 
price of 50 cents per volume, a series of novels and religious books 
by the best Catholic authors. Among the novels we call special 
attention to the following: Dion and the Sibyls, by Miles Keon; 
Marcella Grace and Agatha’s Hard Saying, by Rosa Mulholland; 
Fabiola, by Cardinal Wiseman; Bond and Free, by Jean Connor; 
The Monk’s Pardon and Idols, by Raoul de Navéry; The Light of 
His Countenance, by Jerome Hart. 

Some of the well-known religious books of the list are: The 
Life of Christ, by Rev. M. Cochem; The Veneration of the Blessed 
Virgin, by Rev. B. Rohmer; Lourdes, by Father Clarke, S.J.; 
St. Anthony, by Father Ward; St. Francis of Assisi and A Social 
Reformer, by Father Dubois, and The History of the Protestant 
Reformation, by William Cobbett. 

The same publishers have issued a helpful and instructive 
volume, entitled The Promises of the Sacred Heart, by Joseph Mc- 
Donnell, S.J. Price, 90 cents. The commentary and meditations 
contained in the book appeared first in The Irish Messenger. of 
the Sacred Heart; also The Holy Hour, by Rt. Rev. B. J. Keiley, 
D.D. (10 cents), and Gospel Verses for Holy Communion, by a 
Sister of Notre Dame (5 cents), and a suitable announcement card 
for requiem Mass at the very low price of 10 cents each. 

For the Feasts of our Lady, another publication of this firm, 
Landmarks of Grace will be found a helpful companion. It in- 
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cludes many poems reprinted from various sources on our Lady’s 
titles, and also prose extracts that will be aids to devotion. Its 
compilation shows wide reading and good taste. Price, 90 cents. 


How futile the neo-pagan theories which in many places are 

coming or are in vogue nowadays, how futile the preaching of 
the self-sufficiency of nature, may be seen from the study of 
the best flower of paganism—Marcus Aurelius. In the light of 
the opportunity it has for doing great good, disillusionizing the 
defenders of Naturalism, strengthening and enlightening Catho- 
lics, we know of few recent books so timely as the little volume 
entitled The Emperor Marcus Aurelius, written by John C. Joy, 
S.J. It is done in a pleasant, masterly way, and our advice to all 
is to get it and read it. It costs but 35 cents, and is published by 
B. Herder of St. Louis. 

In a volume, published by the same house, the author says in his 
preface that the heroes of Ireland’s battles should not be allowed 
to die, and Dr. MacSweeney has done a praiseworthy work in pre- 
senting in the one small volume under the title, 4 Group of Nation 
Builders, the history of three great leaders in Ireland’s fight for 
intellectual freedom—O’Donovan, O’Curry, and Petrie. The little 
volume is a valuable contribution to the Iona Series. Price, 35 cents. 

They have also issued The Nature of Human Society, by 
Bernard J. Otten, S.J. Price, 5 cents. 


 ?oxcew SOCIALISM, by Rev. Herman J. Maeckel, S.J., is 
a brochure of the German Roman Catholic Central Verein, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


OHN JOSEPH McVEY, of Philadelphia, has issued in pamph- 
let form an interesting lecture of George W. Norris on The 
Housing Problem in Philadelphia. Price, 10 cents. 


OSEPH WAGNER, New York, has published a manual of Pic- 
torial Church History, for use with the Stereoptican, which 
includes the period of the French Revolution. Price, 40 cents net. 








Foreign Periodicals. 


St. Jerome’s Accuracy. By W.H.K. In St. Jerome’s Pro- 
logus Galeatus, which is still prefixed to most editions of the Vul- 
gate, the Saint makes a remarkable statement as to the method of 
writing the Divine Name in some of the Greek manuscripts. After 
saying that, in earlier days, the Jews used the same alphabetical 
characters as the Samaritans, and that the present Hebrew letters 
were introduced by Esdras after the captivity, he asserts that in 
certain Greek manuscripts then extant the Sacred Name was written 
in what we now know as the Samaritan or old Hebrew letters. 
Some modern scholars have disputed this statement, one Hebraist 
conjecturing that the Saint must have mistaken the Greek, or half- 
Greek, writing of the Hebrew for an archaic form, another that his 
words must refer to some form of the square Chaldee script. But 
St. Jerome’s critical and accurate observation is completely sus- 
tained by the fragments of Aquila’s version of the Psalms in 
the palimpsests discovered at Cairo a few years ago.—The Tablet, 
November 1. 


Franciscan Influences in Art. By Mrs. Virginia M. Crawford. 
It has been reserved for the German scholar and historian, Heinrich 
Thode, to present a synthetic view of the Franciscan movement in 
its relations to the various branches of religious art; yet his im- 
portant work has only recently been translated into French and 
never into English. Non-Catholic critics—clinging to a prejudice 
that Christianity has, somehow, always been antagonistic to art— 
have been wont to explain the wonderful efflorescence of art in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, by assuming that the influences 
of the Renaissance made themselves felt much easier than it was 
customary to suppose. To lovers of St. Francis it is clear that the 
art impulse, like so many other influences of the century, came from 
Assisi. Preaching in the vulgar tongue; the Jaudi or popular 
religious songs; the work of Giotto at Assisi and in the Arena 
chapel at Padua; the fostering of devotion to the Madonna, and 
consequently the more frequent representation of her in painting; 
the work of Andrea della Robbia, of Pinturicchio, and Sassetta in 
Franciscan shrines; Fra Angelico’s “ Last Judgment” and Fran- 
cia’s “ Immaculate Conception” at Lucca; the churches of the 
Friars at Florence, Siena, and Pisa—all these were expressions 
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and results of the free religious life whose cradle was the Porziun- 
cula.—The Dublin Review, October. 


An Indian Mystic—Rabindranath Tagore. By Rev. C. C. 
Martindale, S.J. This new volume of prose poems, translated by 
the author from the Bengali, is unique in giving an Indian expres- 
sion of Indian thought and emotion in most beautiful English. 
So beautiful, indeed, that one fears the translation has been worked 
over by an Occidental littérateur. If not, the author must have 
assimilated much Western work to write, unaided, so modern an 
English, and in so doing may he not have modified genuine Indian 
thought by absorbing European ideals? His poems bear striking 
resemblances to the Canticle of Canticles, the Canticle of St. John 
of the Cross, the Imitation, the Hound of Heaven, and Rabbi ben 
Ezra, but they sadly lack the sense of sin, the proper emphasis on 
self-realization through self-sacrifice for man, and self-subordina- 
tion to humanity, and, above all, the Name and the Presence of 
Christ—The Dublin Review, October. 


A Critic of Casuistry. M. Alfred Bayet, one of the leaders 
in the attempt to frame a “ scientific, rational morality ” entirely in- 
dependent of religion, has issued a small book attacking modern 
Catholic morality. For this purpose he has selected some eighty 
cases, dealing with justice and charity, homicide, theft, lying, duties 
towards the family and the state, quoting them exactly from the 
works of approved authors, and trying to prove a divergence from 
the morality of the Gospels in the answers given. H. Lesétre in the 
Revue du Clergé Francais (November 1), and J. Verdier in the 
Revue Pratique d’Apologétique (November 1), make the following 
general observations on the matter: Catholic morality, being pre- 
occupied with the direction of consciences and the government of 
souls, has to be practical as well as theoretical. It is not concerned 
merely with the speculative relations, e. g., truth and falsehood, 
but with the concrete case of an idividual who wishes to avoid false- 
hood and sin, yet preserve the secret intrusted to him by a friend 
(Verdier). Casuistry is, therefore, necessary. But the solutions 
given in textbooks are of past or imaginary character; they have to 
be modified in application according to the circumstances of the 
case (Lesétre). The conclusions of casuists are not the Catholic 
ideal, but the minimum of obligation which the law of God or of the 
Church imposes (Verdier). Applying these principles, usually 
in the confessional, the priest can and should urge a higher standard 
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of duty, and appeal to higher motives (Lesétre). And the penitent, 
being a real and, therefore, a complex individual, not the simplified 
abstraction of the textbooks, may often be bound to take the higher 
course. Many of the theoretical cases are put in high relief to 
produce a pedagogic clearness, but no casuist holds that their solu- 
tions are or can be exactly applied to real men and women 
(Verdier). 


Rescue Work. By Henri Joly. The official criminal statistics 
for 1911 showa return to the high figures of 1907, for minors as well 
as for adults. The state, none the less, has not yet publicly acknowl- 
edged the rescue and protection work done by members of religious 
communities, although in some cases it has subsidized their work, 
claiming the credit if the work succeeded, but, in case of failure, 
pointing the moral loudly against private charity. One institution, 
however, the House of St. Augustine, founded in Lyons in 1900 by 
Madame Payeu, has thus far met with general and even civic ap- 
probation, and is an excellent example of what lay people can do 
when religious are officially under the ban. Madame Payeu believes 
strongly in individual work. The tone of the institution is home- 
like, and opportunity is given each girl to earn something as a start 
upon leaving the house. In contrast to an official institution, whose 
preliminary expenses for buildings, staff, etc., were enormous, and 
whose annual budget when its inmates numbered seven was fifteen 
thousands francs apiece, the House of St. Augustine, containing 
thirty-two girls and six religious, cost for the same period a little 
less than this sum.—Le Correspondent, October 10. 


An Apostle of Daily Communion. By Paul Dudon. When 
but a young religious Father Leonard Cros, S.J., cultivated a 
pious and tender devotion to our Eucharistic King, although the 
rules of the Constitution of the Society then allowed the reception 
of Holy Communion oftener than once a week only under special 
permissions. This the young religious obtained from his confessor, 
and received Holy Communion every day. On taking up his work 
as teacher in the colleges of his Society, he strove to lead young 
men into a more intimate union with Jesus Christ by means of more 
frequent communion. On this subject he wrote much. He lived 
to see daily communion advocated by the present Pontiff. He 
also wished to see confirmation given at a very tender age. Pére 
Cros died on November 18, 1912.—Etudes, October 5. 
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The Baptism of Clovis. By E. Vacandard. Was Clovis, 
as the traditional opinion affirms, really baptized at Rheims? The 
only contemporary evidence is a letter of congratulation sent him 
by the Bishop of Vienne, St. Avitus. There are besides a letter 
of the Bishop of Tréves, St. Nizier, written between 561 and 568; 
the story of Gregory of Tours in his Historia Francorum of about 
573-576; two works of Jonas of Susa and the pseudo-Frede- 
gairus of about 642, and Hincmar’s Life of Remigius written 
about 878. The conclusion drawn from these documents seems to 
prove that he was baptized by St. Remigius at Rheims on Christ- 
mas Eve in 496.—Revue du Clergé Frangais, October 15. 


The Tablet (October 18): Blessed Boniface of Savoy, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, by Father Thurston, S.J. The opinion held 
by some of the last Archbishop of Canterbury to be beatified, is 
that he was a money scrapper, generally hated, and that his tenure 
of office was characterized only by arrogance, violence, and greed. 
This view rests on the testimony of Mathew Paris, the Chronicler 
of St. Albans, whose bitterness was probably fostered by knowledge 
that Boniface was menacing monastic exemptions. Thomas Wykes, 
Augustinian Canon of Osney at this period, and the Christ Church 
(Canterbury) monks represent Boniface as a man of wonderful 
simplicity, deficient in learning, but a sober liver who guided him- 
self by the advice of wise counselors. He was humble, modest, and 
a most lavish benefactor of the poor. The value of the views of the 
Christ Church monks is increased by the fact that at the time it was 
set down, Boniface was dead and no longer to be feared, while 
Paris’ testimony seems to include several discrepancies of which 
even he was aware. 

(October 25): Mr. Belloc on the Church and the World: The 
future of the Catholic Church in the modern world, judged upon 
temporal indices alone, seems to “ depend upon three factors,” the 
type of Catholic society represented by France, the type of Catholic 
nations more or less subject to non-Catholic governments, and the 
type of Catholic societies existing without any natural bond to 
cement them in the midst of their non-Catholic fellows. The 
Church will triumph soon in the first two societies, in the third a 
heavy artillery war must first be waged. Cardinal Bourne and 





the Ritual Murder Accusation: In reply to a request from Rabbi Dr. 
Hertz that he defend the Jews from the charge of ritual murder 
raised recently in Russia, Cardinal Bourne wrote that the “ Catholic 
Church has, so far as I am aware, always recognized that such 
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accusations had no foundation whatever in the religion, belief or 
practices of the Jewish people.” 

(November 1): Manchester’s Catholic Lord Mayor is to be 
Mr. McCabe, for twenty-five years a member of the Council, and 
for twelve years an Alderman; the first Catholic to be so honored. 


The Month (November) : The Church and the Money Lender, 
by Rev. Henry Irwin, S.J. An examination of the seemingly para- 
doxical attitude of the Church on the subject of money lending. 
The practical aspect of the question, Father Irwin will treat 
in a subsequent article. The Men of the Old Stone Age, by 
Lewis Watt. This paper considers the relation of recent discov- 
eries of fossilized remains, especially the Piltdown fragments, 
of men of the old Stone Age, and the theory of evolution, also the 
value of these discoveries in this regard. Adventures in 
Journalism, by Philip Gibbs. | Mr. Gibbs recounts some of his ad- 
ventures in the service of a London daily. Presbyterian 
Union in Scotland, by Rev. Sydney Smith, S.J. In this article 
Father Smith considers the proposed union of the United Free 
Presbyterian Church and the Established Church in Scotland, and 
the difficulties which make such a union at this time extremely 
problematic. 











The Church Quarterly Review (October): St. Teresa, by Rt. 
Rev. Arthur Chandler. This is a synthetic appreciation of the 
Saint’s work and writings based on “ excellent new translations,” 
“in the hope of encouraging a wider public to appreciate and profit 
by St. Teresa’s help and guidance to the spiritual life.” Several 
pages are devoted to a consideration of the various states of prayer 
described in her works, and then of the height to which one can 
humbly desire to mount. The Grace of Orders and Apostolic 
Succession, by Rev. F. W. Puller. The grace of orders was given by 
Christ to the Apostles with power of transmission; the early Church 
considered that orders must be transmitted through bishops as suc- 
cessors of the Apostles, and the Church has always held to the 
same tradition. Jane Austen, by Miss Elizabeth Wordsworth. 
By means of quotations from Jane Austen’s letters and works, 
a character sketch of the novelist is drawn. Miss Austen seems 
to have disregarded the great events which happened during her 
lifetime, and to have lived in the country an uneventful life, full 
of sympathy for the poor and undemonstratively, but sincerely, 
religious. 
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The Dublin Review (October): If Home Rule is Defeated, 
by Charles Bewley. A forecast of what may happen in Ireland 
should the present government go before the country on the Home 
Rule Bill and be defeated. Two phases of the subject are dis- 
cussed, viz., the attitude of the Irish towards the two dominant polit- 
ical parties, and the relation of Ireland to England. Papal Dis- 
pensation for Polygamy, by Norman Evans Hardy. An examina- 
tion of a document quoted in Professor A. F. Pollard’s Life of 
Henry VIII., to support the theory that Clement VII. proposed to 
dispense Henry in order that he might have two wives. Richard 
Wagner: A Centennial Sketch, by Donald Davidson. A sketch of 
Wagner’s career in four phases. His life; the man; the author and 
philosopher ; the poet-musician. The Present Religious Situation 
in France, by G. Fonsegrive. This paper is a consideration of the 
effects of the Law of Separation and the present outlook for Cathol- 
icism. 











The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (November): The Rt. Rev. 
John S. Vaughan, D.D., by many quotations from Carlyle’s writ- 
ings, aims at introducing or recalling the sage’s writings by empha- 
sizing the vigor, originality, and picturesqueness of his style. 
The Rev. Aelred Whitacre, O.P., defends “ the philosophy of com- 
mon sense.” J. B. Williams, in The Regicides in Ireland, de- 
scribes the persecutions inflicted on the Catholics by Daniel Axtell, 
Governor of Kilkenny, who seems, however, to have repented at the 
end. This last point is said to be inaccurately described in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, where the sole authority cited 
is a pamphlet now proved to be a forgery. 








Le Correspondent (October 10): Georges Goyau writes on the 
Founder of the Marianists, William Joseph Chaminade. 

(October 25): A Christian Humanist, by Fribart de la Tour. 
Lefévre d’Etaples, friend of Erasmus and of all the great scholars 
of the sixteenth century, has been charged with being a Protestant 
at heart while outwardly a Catholic. He sought renovation, not 
revolution. His doctrine, amid his appeals for reform, is always 
Catholic. Some of his disciples, however, like Farel, went over to 
radical “ evangelicism,” and his school, after its glories of 1522- 
1525 and again after 1530, gradually disappeared. The Present 





State of the English Navy is a severe attack on the incompetence 
and arbitrary methods of Mr. Churchill. 
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Etudes (October 20) contains four articles on Louis Veuillot, 
the great French apologist. 


Revue du Clergé Frangais (November 1): Leopardi, by E. 
Lenoble. E. Voron summarizes the extent and occasions of 
infantile and juvenile criminality in France, and the methods of 
trial and reform applied after the crime. 





Revue Pratique d’Apologétique (November 1): Apropos of 
the celebration of the centenary of Diderot, J. Guiraud accuses this 
eighteenth century encyclopedist of dishonesty, unblushing immor- 
ality and obsequiousness. In philosophy he was a materialist; 
in religion an atheist; towards government an anarchist; willing 
to keep the people in bondage, and calling Christianity a vile super- 
stition useful for such an end. 


Revue Thomiste (September-October): Father A. Gardeil, 
O.P., presents a summary and a defence of the synthetic 
apologetic of the late P. Schwalm, O.P., on'the reasonableness of 
the act of faith. Father L. Raymond, O.P., continues his 
study on the Gifts of the Holy Spirit, showing their possibility, and 
their moral necessity for the perfection of our supernatural acts 
and for perseverance. C. Henry, P.B., argues from the nature of 
the act of knowing, wherein the knower must receive and unite to 
itself, have and indeed be the thing known, to the immaterial char- 
acter of the mind. Father M.-R. Cathala, O.P., criticizes 
severely the study of M. Vacandard, and a little less severely those 
- of M. de Cauzons and of M. Choupin on the Inquisition, and praises 
that by M. Guiraud in the Dictionnaire Apologétique de ia Foi 
Catholique. 











Revue Bénédictine (October) : D. G. Morin presents an unpub- 
lished sermon by St. Augustine. The arguments, language, compar- 
isons, Biblical texts, and their formulation leave no doubt as to its 
authenticity. D. O. Casel presents in German a study of a con- 
troverted passage in St. Cyprian (De Catholice Ecclesie Unitate, 
chap. v.) which reads: Episcopatus unus est cujus a singulis in 
solidum pars tenetur. 











Recent Events. 


The Ministry of M. Barthou still remains 

France. in office, although its life from the beginning 

was considered precarious, and its enemies 

have multiplied as time went on. The Radicals, who form the 

most powerful of the groups in Parliament, accuse it of reactionary 

tendencies, and M. Clemenceau, the destroyer of so many govern- 

ments, has been assailing it in the paper which he has recently 
started. 

In consequence of certain defects disclosed in the manceuvres 
of the army held last autumn, the Chief of the General Staff found 
it necessary to severely criticize some of the generals in command. 
By one of these generals this criticism was so keenly resented 
that he violated the rules of the army by publishing an answer to 
his superior officer, an answer which is said to manifest the worst 
spirit of the times when, as during the Boulanger and Dreyfus 
episodes, politics played a disastrous part in the higher ranks of 
the army. The incriminated general declared that the action taken 
by his superior was part of a conspiracy to crush him because 
he was a Republican. The Socialist journal of M. Jaurés, the 
Humanité, finds in the action of the government, when it relieved 
General Faurie of his command, the hand of Jesuitism, and declares 
it to be an attempt to hand over the army to the worst enemies of 
the Republic. The only thing which keeps the government in 
office is the inability of its adversaries to unite among themselves. 

M. Poincaré, the President, has also been subjected to criti- 
cism. It is said the object he had in view in making the tours 
through various parts of France, during which he was received with 
so much enthusiasm, was to establish his own influence, and to 
prepare the way for bringing back personal rule. One of the visits 
paid by M. Poincaré was to M. Mistral, the poet of Provence, who 
has -done so much to foster local patriotism, that attachment to 
particular districts which the centralization which followed upon 
the Revolution tended to suppress. The President’s visit is taken 
as an indication of his sympathy with those who think that it is by 
fostering and reviving the local customs of the provinces that 
France herself will renew her youth. 
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Two Regencies have disappeared in Ger- 
Germany. many, one of the Kingdom of Bavaria, the 
other of the Duchy of Brunswick. The in- 
ability of Ludwig II. of Bavaria during the latter years of his reign, 
and that of his successor Otho, have placed the crown in abeyance 
for a long time. The greatly respected Regent, Prince Luitpold 
who died last December, always refused to take any steps to depose 
the nominal monarch. The Bavarian people, however, have become 
so discontented with the actual ruler being for so long a time 
deprived of his full rights and the honors attached thereto, that 
it has been found necessary to pass a bill amending the Constitution, 
by which it is enacted that in the event of a King becoming physi- 
cally or mentally incapable of carrying on the government, and 
there be, after the lapse of ten years, no prospect of recovery, the 
Regent can declare the Regency at an end and the throne vacant. 
The power conferred by this act of the Diet the Prince Regent made 
use of on the fifth of last month, and declared himself King of 
Bavaria, under the title of Ludwig III., he being the person to 
whom the crown fell as being the next qualified by right of primo- 
geniture and of agnatic lineal succession. His majesty shortly 
afterwards took the oath required by the Constitution in the pres- 
ence of his Ministers, the members of the State Council, and 
deputations from both Chambers of the Diet. 

The Regency of the Duchy of Brunswick has been terminated 
by the accession of the son of the Duke of Cumberland. The Duke 
of Cumberland is the heir to the kingdom of Hanover as well as 
to the Duchy of Brunswick. Hanover, as a result of the war of 
1866, was incorporated into Prussia, and because King George 
would not consent to his having been despoiled of his throne and 
possessions, and of his having made his sons promise never to give 
their consent, the Federal Council of the German Empire would 
not allow either him or his children to become Dukes of Brunswick. 
The recent marriage of the surviving son of the Duke of Cumber- 
land, Prince Ernest Augustus, to the only daughter of the German 
Emperor, and the fact of his having entered the Prussian army and 
having taken the required oath, have removed these obstacles, and 
the Prince is thus allowed to become Duke of Brunswick. There are 
not wanting objectors, however, for the Prince, although he has 
taken the oath of loyalty to the German Emperor and King of 
Prussia, and has explained that he understands that by so doing he 
has made a promise that he would not do anything or support any- 
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thing calculated to alter the territorial possessions of Prussia, has 
not expressly renounced his right to the kingdom of Hanover. 
Among these objectors is the Crown Prince, who for a second time 
within the last two years has thought proper to intervene per- 
sonally in questions of public policy. These indiscretions of the 
future ruler of Germany make it highly desirable, for the world’s 
peace and tranquillity, that that mighty Empire should for many 
years be left under the control of its wiser head. 

The last of the many celebrations of the War of Liberation 
which have been taking place during the present year, was held 
at Leipzig on the 19th of October. A monument has been erected 
in that city in commemoration of the battle which laid the founda- 
tions of modern Germany, and which saved for the European na- 
tions the right to their existence as free States. At its inaugura- 
tion were present the German Emperor and the representatives 
of the three non-German States that shared with Prussia in the 
struggles of those days, as well as the King of Saxony and numer- 
ous other German dignitaries. The King of Saxony described the 
monument as a symbol of German strength and German unity, 
erected by the devotion of German patriots; and prayed that it 
might recall to the generations yet unborn the scene of that day— 
Germans, Russians, Austrians, Hungarians, and Swedes bowing the 
knee in reverence before God, the Almighty Pilot of the world’s 
history, and praying Him to preserve the peace. 

A gloom was cast over the celebration at Leipzig by the news 
which arrived of the destruction of the Zeppelin L.-II., and of the 
great loss of life which accompanied it. This is the tenth disaster 
that has befallen German airships, but it has not weakened the deter- 
mination of the country to secure German supremacy in the air. 
The proposal of Mr. Churchill, the British First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, that Germany and Great Britain should make of 1914 a 
naval holiday by a mutual agreement not to build during its 
course any dreadnoughts, was received in Germany with 
a mixture of indignation, contempt, and pity. Even in France the 
proposal met with an unfavorable reception. There seems to be no 
hope that a limit can be put to the increase of armaments. Noth- 
ing but a European war or universal bankruptcy holds out a pros- 
pect of the termination of the present phase of this main feature of 
European civilization. 

It is the habit to consider the universities of Germany as the 
type of every perfection, but this view is not that held by all 
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Germans. At a Congress of university teachers, which recently 
met at Strasburg, a discussion showed that there is a movement 
for the creation of a number of new universities, owing to the 
alleged fact that the old do not supply the wants of the times. 
Various faults in the working and in the results were mentioned. 
One of the speakers said that owing to the system now in existence 
the German “doctor” was the laughing-stock of foreigners, the 
present mode of examination being so loose. On the other hand, 
the defenders of the existent system maintained that the foundation 
of new universities was altogether unnecessary, and that there was 
danger that the standard of teaching would thereby be relaxed. 
New universities would not relieve the old, and would simply in- 
crease the number of students. As it was, there were too many; 
forty per cent would do better not to study at all, for large numbers 
had been paralyzed by academic training, and rendered unfit for 
practical life. Whatever the real state of the case may be it is 
hard to say, however it is somewhat surprising to hear of such 
statements being made in view of the progress of German industry 
and commerce. 

Within the last few weeks two German doctors have shown 
that academic studies have not rendered them, at least, unfit for 
practical life; for they have succeeded in making an instrument 
which reveals the presence of dangerous gases in mines, and which, 
if it works as well as it promises, will be the means of saving 
many thousands of lives. This instrument registers the state of 
the atmosphere by means of sounds. If the air is pure the sound is 
continuous; if gas is present, the sound is interrupted, and the 
volume of fire damp present can be gauged by the number of in- 
terruptions. The Emperor, to whom the instrument was shown, 
said that it seemed to fulfill all the requirements. 


An army law passed last year increased 

Austria-Hungary. the number of annual recruits by 86,000 
men. The military authorities wished 

this year to add to the annual contingent some 40,000. A compro- 
mise, however, was made, and the increase this year will be only 
31,300 men. The annual contingent will then roughly amount to 
220,000, making the peace footing of the army about 490,000. 
This will involve an increase in non-recurring expenditure alone of 
something like $23,000,000. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, 
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that the Minister of Finance had to present an unfavorable budget 
to the Reichsrath. The budget, indeed, showed a small surplus, 
but this was due to the fact that a large part of the income was 
derived from loans that had been authorized. And as still further 
loans will be necessary, with an involved increase of taxation, it is 
not to be wondered at that large numbers within the Austrian 
territories are seeking to escape from them. This has led to the 
arrest, in what seems a high-handed and arbitrary manner, of the 
European agent of the Canadian-Pacific Railway, and the closing 
of its offices. A bill, too, has been introduced into the Reichsrath 
to restrict emigration. It seems somewhat hard that a mighty 
empire should be made into a prison-house. This is one of many 
evil consequences of the all-dominant militarism. 

The late Lukacs Cabinet in Hungary seems to have been 
steeped in violence and corruption. It suppressed, by the most 
oppressive means, its opponents in the Chamber, and fell at last 
because it had accepted subsidies for political purposes from the 
Hungarian Bank in return for concessions granted to it. Since its 
fall another instance has been revealed of its corruption. For the 
sake of a contribution to the party funds, it granted to a company 
the right to open a gambling casino at Budapest. The present 
Prime Minister, Count Tisza, is opposed to every such proposal, as 
tending to increase gambling, and has cancelled the concession, and 
is ready to return the money. The Hungarian government and 
Parliament have been doing great injury to the good name of con- 
stitutional institutions. They seem to be governed by interests 
rather than principles. 

The German Emperor has been paying a visit to the Emperor 
Francis Joseph. The unsettled state of Europe for sometime past 
has rendered the visits of kings and emperors a somewhat rare 
event. The second Balkan war led to a divergence of view between 
the two chief parties to the Triple Alliance, Austria-Hungary hav- 
ing supported Bulgaria, and having demanded the revision of the 
Treaty of Bukarest, whereas the German Emperor took the side of 
Greece, and declared the treaty definitive. No one thinks that this 
divergence has weakened the bonds of the Triple Alliance, but there 
are in Austria some who hold the view that Germany is too apt to 
forget that Austrian interests have been more vitally affected by 
the recent changes resulting from the wars than have those of 
Germany. The Emperor’s visit will perhaps have done something 
to remove this impression. 
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The general election which has recently 

Italy. taken place in Italy has resulted in the giving 

to Signor Giolitti, who has now been Prime 

Minister since the 29th of March, 1911, a clear expression of the 

country’s approval of his past policy. The vote, however, is not 

to be taken as necessarily involving his long continuance in office, 

for political storms are very frequent in the Italian Parliament, and, 

owing to the group system, he may be overturned on a sudden. 

His victory was largely due to the fact that he had given to the 

Radicals the utmost of their demands, and there was nothing left 
with which to find fault. 

A suffrage practically universal was established by the last 
reform bill, by which the number of the electors was increased 
threefold, the number being raised from under three millions to 
more than eight. The only one excluded from the franchise is 
the man who is at one and the same time under thirty, illiterate, 
and a fugitive from military service. The effort to give votes to 
women received very little support. This being the first time that 
an election had taken place since the act had been passed, it was 
expected that there would be a great rush to the polls. But just 
the opposite took place; extreme apathy was manifested. As in 
England so in Italy, it may take some time for the electors to 
realize their new privileges, but when they do the results may be 
equally surprising. The effect of the war in Tripoli on the election 
ought not to be overlooked. All Italy is still rejoicing. It is not, 
however, certain that there is good reason for jubilation. The 
country is not yet thoroughly pacified; nor is it certain that when 
pacified it will yield any substantial profit. 


A short time after the visit of the French 

Spain. President, the Liberal Ministry of Count 
Romanones gave in its resignation. This 

was due to the dissensions in the ranks of the Liberals, and chiefly 
to the public declaration of Sefior Prieto that he could no longer 
give his support to the Prime Minister. This led to his defeat by 
a vote of the Senate. The King sought to form a Ministry from 
the ranks of the Liberals, but as Count Romanones declared that he 
would oppose any Liberal Ministry the attempt was unsuccessful. 
His Majesty then had recourse to the leaders of the Conservative 
Party, Sefiores Maura and Dato, and after a long consultation with 
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the former the latter was chosen. In a short time he succeeded 
in forming a Ministry. The choice of Sefior Maura would have 
caused great trouble, so keen is the resentment still felt for the 
execution of Ferrer. The Republicans, some of whom are now 
willing to codperate with the Liberals, had resolved to provoke 
riots and revolution rather than suffer the return to power of Sefior 
Maura. 

Against Sefior Dato’s Cabinet they have announced that they 
will take no extreme measures. The new Cabinet has been formed 
in a perfectly constitutional way. Although the Conservatives have 
no majority in the Cortes, the Liberals are, on account of their dif- 
ferences, unable to form a government. It would be rash, however, 
to predict how long Sefior Dato’s Cabinet will remain in office. 


The government of Senhor Costa has had to 
Portugal. maintain itself by the use of force against 
enemies at both extremes. A few months 
ago it succeeded in suppressing the Syndicalists and Anarchists who 
were plotting its overthrow; in the latter part of October it had 
to take similar measures against supporters of the Monarchy. 
These of course aimed not merely at overturning the ministry, 
but at changing the established form of government. In both 
cases the authorities have been equally successful. The plan of the 
Monarchists had been long in forming, and those involved in the 
attempt to carry it into effect embraced every grade of the people. 
The system of espionage, which is widely organized both for and 
against the government, rendered it easy for the authorities to learn 
all the secrets of the plotters, and this with the greater facility, 
as they seemed quite ready to tell these secrets to everyone who 
expressed the least sympathy with their cause. At the moment of 
crisis, the courage of the leaders failed. They vanished, and 
left their followers in the lurch, to become the prey of their foes. 
The attempt has resulted in strengthening the power of the Premier, 
Senhor Costa—a thing of which from special circumstances he 
was standing in considerable need. 


The trial which has been going on at Kieff, 

Russia. and which lasted for more than thirty days, 

of a Jew named Beiliss for the murder of a 

boy named Yushchinsky, has a twofold interest. Intense hatred of 
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the Jews exists among large numbers of the Russians, and is always 
seeking an excuse for showing itself by such deeds of violence as 
go by the name of pogroms. The Kieff trial was a deliberate 
attempt to prove against them the habitual practice of murdering 
children as a part of the Jewish ritual. If success had attended the 
attempt, it would have been succeeded by a series of wholesale 
murders and destruction of property. The evidence, however, broke 
down completely, and the jury, of which one half were simple 
peasants, acquitted the accused. 

For Catholics the trial was of special interest, for one of the 
witnesses brought forward as an expert to prove the Jewish custom 
of ritual murder was a priest named Justinus Elisejevitch Pranaitis. 
In a long document which was read as an affidavit at the trial, 
Father Pranaitis declared that all the rabbis agree in teaching hatred 
of the Gentile, and that he is to be regarded as an animal, and not 
as a human being; the Commandment “ Thou shalt not kill” does 
not apply to the Gentile. The murder of a Gentile is supposed to 
hasten the coming of the Messiah. It is also, according to Father 
Pranaitis, of a sacrificial value. Since the destruction of the Temple 
there has been no sacrificial altar for animals, and the killing of 
Gentiles is accepted as a substitute. Such slaughter is performed 
with certain cabalistic rites, which Father Pranaitis went on to 
describe. 

These accusations have been made many times, and it so hap- 
pens that Pope Clement XIV. when, as Cardinal Ganganelli, he 
acted as Consultor of the Holy Office, had fully gone into the ques- 
tion, and had declared the charge to be unfounded. Innocent IV. 
also has issued an encyclical letter specically declaring the charge 
of ritual murder, as applying to Judaism, to be a baseless and wicked 
invention. Other great authorities have taken a similar course, 
among them a General of the Dominicans in 1664. Father Pran- 
aitis was not ignorant of these declarations, for he referred to them 
in his affidavit, but said he could not find them in the usual works 
of reference. This led Lord Rothschild to write to the Cardinal 
Secretary of State to obtain his authentication of the letter of 
Innocent IV. and of the report of Cardinal Ganganelli. In reply 
Cardinal Merry del Val certified that Cardinal Ganganelli’s report 
was in the archives of the Holy Office, and the letter of Innocent 
was accurately printed in Raynald’s Annales Ecclesiastici. In this 
way the Church has been freed from any responsibility for 
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making odious accusations which might have been laid at her door, 
had Father Pranaitis been allowed to be looked upon as her 
spokesman. 

Our own Cardinal has taken a part in this act of justice, and 
Monsignor Duchesne has published in the Temps a letter in which 
he declares the story of ritual murder an absurd invention, com- 
parable to the slanders which were circulated about the rites of 
early Christians, and to the once prevalent belief that the Church 
had decreed that women had no souls. That such charges should 
be so easily and so widely believed in Russia, throws light upon 
the character of the Russian mind, and the strong antagonism 
which exists to the Jew. Only a short time ago the mere fact that 
Dr. George Brandes, the Danish critic, was of Jewish descent, made 
the Russian government forbid his lecturing in Russia. 


As a treaty of peace has at last been made 

The Balkans. between Greece and Turkey, there is a pos- 
sibility that for a time there will be no open 

war in the Balkans, although more or less overt preparations for its 
renewal will be going on behind the scenes. The number of 
treaties which regulate the present situation is in itself perplexing. 
At the background of all is the Berlin Treaty of 1878, Disraeli’s 
“Peace with Honor” Treaty, which by many is considered the 
cause of all the subsequent Balkan troubles. Before war broke 
out at all, there were treaties between Bulgaria and Greece and 
between Bulgaria and Servia, the latter of which was the cause of 
the second Balkan war. Then, to close the first Balkan war, 
the Treaty of London under the supervision of the Great Powers, 
was made between Turkey and the Allied Balkan States. There 
followed upon this the Bukarest Treaty between Bulgaria on the 
one hand and Greece and Servia on the other. This brought an 
end to the second Balkan war. The relations between Turkey and 
Bulgaria were settled by the Treaty of Constantinople. This in- 
volved, so far as these two States were concerned, a breach of the 
Treaty of London. By its provisions Adrianople and a large 
district around that city were restored to Turkey, thereby leaving 
that State a considerable foothold in Europe, and putting it in a 
position to exercise a malign influence over Balkan politics. In 
fact, it is now a question whether Salonika may not be again brought 
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under Ottoman rule. This is the avowed object of the Committee 
of Union and Progress. Its realization in the immediate future is, 
of course, precluded by the signing of the new treaty between 
Turkey and Greece. Numerous as are these treaties, they are of 
but little value in the present demoralized stage of European de- 
velopment. : 

The injustice involved in the Bukarest Treaty, both in its 
provisions and in the way in which it was forced upon Bulgaria, 
gives a special instability to the Balkan situation, so far as that 
situation is due to the treaty. The Bulgarian government is en- 
deavoring to convince the world of this injustice, so far as the as- 
signment made to Greece is concerned, by sending to every part of 
the civilized world a map which has been made by a professor 
in the University of Sofia. According to this map, the total popu- 
lation of the Southern Macedonia which is now included in 
the district allotted to Greece by the Bukarest Treaty, amounts to 
1,042,039. Of these Dr. Ivanow claims that 329,371 are Bulgars, 
314,854 Turks, while only 236,755 are Greeks. As, however, the 
Greeks are said to be on the point of bringing out a map which 
will show a preponderance of Greek communities, it may be well 
for those of our readers who wish to form an unbiased judgment 
on the question at issue, to keep it in suspense until the two maps 
have been submitted by the competent. 

Bulgaria has entered into possession of the small territory 
which has fallen to her lot in Western Thrace as the result of the 
war. It was feared for a time that armed opposition would have 
been offered, an autonomous state having been formed by a section 
of the inhabitants. Bulgarian rule is not loved by the other nation- 
alities that have been subjected to it. The Armenians of Adria- 
nople held public thanksgiving services on the return of the Turks. 
Large tracts of the recently-occupied territory have been depopu- 
lated by the two Balkan wars. Scores of miles may be traveled 
without any sign of life being seen, the villages having either been 
burned and wrecked, or simply abandoned. As the inhabitants left 
are either Turks inland, or Greeks on the seacoasts, the right of 
Bulgaria to its possession is merely that of conquest, nor does the 
enjoyment of it promise to be peaceful. The access to the sea forms 
its chief value in the eyes of Bulgaria. 

The abdication of King Ferdinand is by many considered to 
be imminent. It is not because he is unpopular with his subjects: 
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on the contrary, they have shown marks of their high appreciation 
of his services, notwithstanding the want of success which has of 
late attended his efforts. They recognize that it is to him that the 
country owes its very existence. But after the first Balkan war 
he made two mistakes which may prove fatal. He rejected the 
Tsar’s offer of arbitration in the dispute which had arisen with 
Servia, and, something ‘much worse in the eyes of the Tsar, he 
accepted the support of Austria-Hungary in the conflict which en- 
sued with Servia and Greece, the conflict in which he was so utterly 
worsted. It is now said to have been decided by the Russian Em- 
peror that King Ferdinand must retire into private life, and resign 
his crown to his son Boris. 

Servia suppressed within a very short time the insurrection 
of the Albanians in the district recently acquired. In the course 
of the operations her troops took possession of certain strategic 
points within the borders marked out by the Powers for the new 
Albania. The support given to their compatriots who had revolted 
justified this action of Servia, and in fact would have justified a war 
with the Albanians. Austria-Hungary, however, came upon the 
scene, sending an ultimatum that Servia must retire from these 
positions before an assigned date under penalties not mentioned 
but well understood. With some little hesitation Servia yielded 
to the demands of her more powerful neighbor, thereby giving to 
Austria-Hungary the one cause of satisfaction which recent events 
have accorded to the Dual Monarchy. There were not wanting 
those who looked upon the Austrian proceedings as a usurpation 
of the rights of the European Concert. Hopes were also excited 
in Turkey that advantages might accrue to her from the difficulties 
threatening Servia. These events show how far after all their 
struggles the Balkan States are from being independent and self- 
sufficient. ‘As in the past, so in the future, they will have to submit 
to foreign influences and interests. That it is due to their own 
folly, is no great consolation. 

The delimitation of Albania is being made by an International 
Commission appointed for that purpose, the Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference at London having fixed the chief points. The Constitu- 
tion of the new State has not yet been made; it is not, however, to 
be a Republic. Dissensions have already arisen among the members 
of the provisional government, Essad Pasha, the defender of Sku- 
taria, having proved himself extremely independent. It is not likely 
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that he will be chosen to be the Prince; recourse it is thought will 
be had to Germany. The chief cause for anxiety at the present 
moment is the determination of a large number of the Greeks, 
who live within the new boundaries, not to submit to the Albanian 
authorities when these are established. They express the resolve to 
lay down their lives in resisting any attempt to place upon them the 
Albanian yoke. This has given to certain Greeks an opportunity 
of intervening, and has brought Austria-Hungary and Italy into the 
field. : 
These two Powers have presented joint notes to the Greek 
government on the subject of the obstacles which have been placed 
in the way of the Boundary Commission. These notes affirm that 
its work has been rendered difficult through the influence of Hel- 
lenic agitators, and declare that instructions have been sent to the 
Italian and the Austrian members of the Commission to write 
down as Albanian all the villages of which the inhabitants have 
rendered the investigation impossible. This action of the two 
Powers is looked upon as a usurpation of the rights of the other 
Powers which have hitherto been acting in concert. 

A few weeks ago it was very probable that war would break 
out between Turkey and Greece. The two States have, however, 
come to terms, and added one more to the long list of treaties. 
The possession of the A®gean Islands is the most important of the 
questions still left unsettled. The Treaty of London left the settle- 
ment on this question to the Great Powers, although a short time ago 
Turkey threatened to take the matter into her own hands. These 
islands are now actually held, some by the Greek forces, the rest by 
Italian. Italy is bound by the Treaty of Lausanne to restore to 
Turkey those in her possession on certain conditions being fulfilled, 
and is showing herself quite unable to see that these conditions 
have been fulfilled. It is quite possible that difficulties may arise as 
to the ultimate settlement of the question. Crete, however, has been 
definitely annexed to Greece. 


As a sequence of the second Balkan war, 

Turkey. Turkey must still be numbered among the 
Powers of Europe. There even exists the 

possibility of an increase of the territory now possessed. This is, 
at all events, a contingency that must be taken into account. The 
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chief Powers are placing themselves at her service for the sake 
of obtaining various kinds of concessions. To the list given last 
month Russia must be added, concessions having been made for 
the construction of railways in the districts bordering on the Cauca- 
sus. France is to help Turkey in raising a loan, and the longed-for 
permission to raise the rate of customs is said to be on the point of 
being granted. Little, however, has been heard of the reforms 
which the friends of Turkey declare to be as necessary for the 
maintenance of the Ottoman power in Asia as they were in the 
Balkans. These reforms are being demanded by the Armenians in 
particular; in making these demands they are being supported by 
Russia as well as by Great Britain and France. In 1895, on the 
occasion of the massacres which then took place, Turkey promised, 
in deference to the representations of the Powers, that Armenia, 
should be made into a province with an orderly administration. It 
need hardly be stated that this promise has not been kept. Russia 
is now willing to agree to the organization of Armenia into two 
provinces, with the essential condition that their administration 
shall be subject to international control. The purpose of intervening 
is disclaimed by Russia if these reforms are carried into effect, but 
a continuance of the present conditions will not be tolerated. The 
desire of an increase in the rate of customs will be used as a lever 
to secure Turkey’s consent. 




















With Our Readers. 


[’ requires something very near akin to genius to employ satire 
effectively. Moreover, he who can so use it is sure of his con- 
victions, and certain of his subject. A forgetfulness, an inconsistency, 
means that the satirist writes his own condemnation. Satire is com- 
paratively easy when institutions are widely reverenced and well- 
defined. The primary principles of morality were known clearly 
by both Juvenal and Petronius. In the ages when all the world be- 
lieved. in Christianity, it was not difficult to satirize the conduct of 
Christians. Everyone saw distinctly the clear background of prin- 
ciple that displayed so effectively the folly and the inconsistency of 
men. Only in a believing people is blasphemy possible; only in an age 
of faith—revealed or natural—is satire possible. He who has not 
faith, or a knowledge of the faith that should guide us, will suffer 
confusion. 
* * * * 
T is beyond question that a large portion of our present world has 
lost faith. We speak not only of the definite revealed faith of 
our Lord, but also of that natural faith in the worth and stead fast- 
ness and definiteness of the primary things of human nature. Faith 
in individual responsibility and individual worth; faith in the sacred- 
ness of duty and the plighted word; faith in personal honor; faith in 
husband and wife, in parent and child; faith in the sanctity of the 
family ; faith in the uprightness of human society; faith in our coun- 
try—all these are doubted to-day, and the whole of life is thrown into 
an uncertain flux that simply eddies round and round. 
* * * * 


O swimmer in such a mad vortex could possibly view with com- 
posure any of its currents. He would have to be out of it if 
he ever sought to change them or direct them aright. Only when 
he was safe on dry land could he afford—if he wished—to laugh at its 
helpless victims. 
* * * * 


RS. EDITH WHARTON has given great promise as a novelist. 
The sentence is ominous, and our readers will know at once 

that we do not think the promise has been fulfilled. The House of 
Mirth was a strong, effective book. Ethan Frome is a miniature 
Wuthering Heights, wherein hate yields to fatalism. And from the 
hand that could pen these, surely great things might be expected. 
But how can a soul deal masterfully with problems by which it itself 
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is mastered? How can it direct torrents when torrents bear it away? 
In The Custom of the Country, Mrs. Wharton seeks to deal with 
problems that are ever nearest to the heart of man and of society— 
duty; tradition; education; marriage; responsibility; the bearing of 
children; and she seeks to deal with them as they are looked upon 
by the typical modern American woman. She writes a satire, but the 
perplexing difficulty, and an insolvable one for the reader, is to know 
what she satirizes and what she does not. One feels that Mrs. Whar- 
ton is not sure herself, and that she knows no satisfying philosophy 
of life. The mad whirlpool was too much for her, and, lest it drown 
her altogether, she grows very serious at the last, and marries the 
heroine to her first and, canonically speaking, her only husband. 
* * * K 


RS. WHARTON might have freed her heroine from all scruples, 
and not have worried her about that “ annulment ” from Rome. 
This heroine, Undine Spragg, was married when a young girl in her 
native city of Apex. She lived with her husband some months and 
then, because of her father’s entreaty, left him. The husband was 
poor; she would be rich. Nothing is heard for a long time from the 
young man. Undine goes to New York, and there, never mentioning 
her former marriage, marries a man named Marvell. Later she is 
divorced from Marvell, and expects to marry a certain Van Degen. 
But he disappoints her. Then she seeks matrimony with a French 
nobleman. Mrs. Wharton says that they could procure an annulment 
from the Pope of her marriage with Marvell. The truth of the matter 
is that there was no ground for annulment, since Undine was never 
really married to Marvell. Marvell commits suicide, and then Mrs. 
Wharton thinks the road is clear. Undine marries the nobleman and 
becomes a Catholic! But, again, the truth is that had she attempted 
to become a Catholic, she would have had to speak of her former 
marriage, and would not have been allowed to live as the wife of this 
Frenchman. Later she deserts the Frenchman, and throws herself 
at the feet of her first and her only husband, Moffatt. 
* * * * 


HAT this book could have been written and could be published 
by an American publisher, is a striking, thought-provoking com- 
mentary on our country. 
* * * * 


HAT makes it impossible for the reader to discriminate between 
the satirical and the non-satirical, is the defence or the excuse 
offered for this woman of iniquity. She is frankly materialistic; 
selfish ; disloyal; faithless to everything that could possibly be sacred; 
a liar; an adulteress; and yet she is not responsible for all this, 
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since institutions and customs have made her, and she could hardly act 
otherwise than she does. Again, American morals, with all the rotten- 
ness with which Mrs. Wharton paints them, are much better and health- 
ier, according to her mind, than those of the French. On her own 
confession, we are hardly in a position to make a comparison, and this 
indirect defence of the terrible indictment she draws is one of the 
puzzles of the book. 
* *K * * 


E do not ask Mrs. Wharton to defend the Catholic teaching upon 
matrimony ; nor, if she knew that teaching, would we say that she 

was outside her rights in dissenting from it. But what we may in 
all justice ask is that, if she is going to write upon it, she might 
at least properly inform herself. She would have no difficulty in 
so doing. Any intelligent lay Catholic or any priest would have 
given her the information in a few minutes. If she treated of any 
secular subject, if she wished to employ a figure from physical science, 
she would undoubtedly have made sure of its accuracy. But a matter 
of Catholic teaching seems doomed to a different fate. There is no 
responsibility to treat it honestly and intelligently. Another writer 
of recent notoriety has shown the same ignorance as Mrs. Wharton. 

* * * * 


We may justly say, then, that the fault is not intellectual, but mogal. 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness” still abides as a divine 
commandment, whether novelists like Mrs. Wharton or Hall Caine 
admit it or not. They write, however, without deep thought, and we 
suppose that it is not the commandment, but rather the actual present 
necessity of complying with it, that escapes them in their emotional 
hurry. 
* * * * 
T will be noted also—and it is most profitable to note it in the light 
of the new feminist movement—that Mrs. Wharton, treating of a 
woman, makes her a truly pitiable creature. Why is it that women 
novelists of to-day, treating of women, always depict them without 
character, without moral strength, the abject slaves of social condi- 
tions? The picture of Undine offering herself to Moffatt at any price, 
under any condition, is one of the most loathsome in all modern fiction. 
* * * * 


HEN we deny the necessity of severe Christian virtue, and that 
life-long renunciation which has made woman the greatest 
power of the Christian world, is the only alternative for her the primi- 
tive condition of a helpless slave to man, the brute? Does Chris- 
tianity alone redeem woman? Mrs. Wharton’s novel seems to be a 
contribution towards an affirmative answer. 
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O all interested in the welfare of humanity, we propose the study 
of a new science, which we choose to call, “Book Hygiene.” 
Under this new science will be included not only books, but magazines, 
journals, official organs, newspapers, and reading matter of every 
kind and description. The supreme importance of this science will 
be apparent at once if we recall the immense strain put upon wood pulp 
and the printing press, and the fact that the output of books is in- 
creasing every year, that it has now reached a point that successfully 
challenges the most vivid imagination. 


* * ok a 


OOKS treat of every subject in every conceivable way. Reticence 
and the discipline of knowledge are unknown to them. They un- 
scrupulously father every sort of theory and preachment affecting 
every department of life and the very sources of life, physical, 
intellectual, moral, social. There are many good books of course. 
But our mind is centred on the question of hygiene: on the work of 
lessening the activity of the too common pathogenic bacteria of irre- 
sponsible and evil books. So if any one is interested in any phase of 
the welfare of the individual or of society, he will take up with zeal 
this crusade of book hygiene. 


* : * * * 


E forbid by law the use of a common drinking cup. It may 
look innocent and clean enough, but expert knowledge has taught 
us it may hold disease germs, and to protect the public against itself we 
forbid its use. In like manner we prohibit the common hair brush or 
the common towel. Attempts are being made to effect legislation that 
will put away the feeble-minded, to the end that the feeble-minded may 
be unknown upon earth. We are endeavoring to enact laws that will 
give a public health commission plenipotentiary powers to force all in- 
fected with disease germs into asylums, or at least into isolation; 
to prevent any but the physically well fit to contract marriage; to see 
that the people eat nothing but pure food—in a word to make asepsis 
universal. 
* * * * 


UT, on the other hand, modern philosophy is revolting against the 
rank materialism of forty years ago, and laying renewed em- 
phasis upon spiritual values, upon the supreme worth of thought, and 
of the power of mind. It is realizing the old truth that things 
within defile a man; that the most important requisite is to be clothed 
with sense and to be in one’s right mind; that unless there be the 
mens sana, the corpus sanum is of very little use. 
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HOULD not, therefore, the things that affect the very source, re- 
ceive the service of a greater zeal than the things that may flow 
from the source? To free the Canal Zone from the carriers of 
disease, Colonel Goethals did not take the doubtful and laborious 
method of covering every stream and pool with disinfectant; no, he 
went to the source of every stream, and by the simple device of a barrel 
of disinfectant that gave drop after drop to the stream just as it was 
born, he purified the whole district. So common sense teaches us that 
it saves much labor, and produces far better results, to go to the source. 


* * * * 


RE not the evils, even the physical evils of humanity, due in great 
measure, and in their origins particularly, to a perversion, wilful, 
or ignorant, of the laws of nature and of nature’s God? To that 
perversion ultimately may society trace its evils, and reformers the curse 
from under which they would lift humanity. We do not for a moment 
say that any of the means for combating disease should be neglected, 
or that all physical <vil is traceable immediately to a moral source. 
But we do say that as the body is more than the raiment, so is the 
soul more than the body. 


* * * 


F we prohibit by law the agencies that convey the bacteria of physical 
disease, shall we not prohibit the agencies that convey the germ of 
moral and mental disease? What would it profit us to have a nation of 
physical giants, with weak minds and weaker characters? If we are 
told that we must be safeguarded by experts from water that is ap- 
parently pure, yet which contains harmful bacteria in abundance, or 
from the air of certain districts that contains a plentiful supply of 
germs, how much more ought we seek to protect by law, which is force, 
the helpless ones from the infection of moral disease and death 
scattered broadcast by books? 


* * 4. * 


T matters not that the authors do not know, or that they accept 
theories and doctrines other than those accepted by a normal, 
healthy community. A factory owner who did not accept the germ 
theory, and who in consequence hung a roller towel in his employees’ 
wash room, would be arrested and fined, nor would the court have 
any patience with his speculative theories. No more should the ignor- 
ance or the egotism of authors give them permission to scatter the 
germs of sickness and death. We bar the guiltless leper from the so- 
ciety of men. Book hygiene will teach us at once to bar the leprous 
writer from the public bookstalls, and the libraries, and the mails, 
and the express companies. 
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T will be seen that the attractions offered by this new science are 
wonderful and quite comprehensive. Its field includes all other 
sciences. It is like the care of souls, scientia scientiarum, the science 
of sciences. Considering the state of the community it ought to have 
a great vogue, and enlist under its banner every earnest social worker. 
Since we began writing on it, we see that it has possibilities open to no 
other hygiene movement of the present day. And hygiene itself, like 
germs, is in the air. It has infected everybody. Therefore, we boast- 
fully proclaim a great future for this new science. As soon as its 
value becomes known, public exhibitions will be held showing the 
disastrous effects of bad books and irresponsible newspapers. The 
wealthy who have funds at their command, and who are so interested 
in the real welfare of society, will endow the movement. Public 
bodies will take it up and further it. Boards of Education will require 
a special course on it from teachers, and appropriate money for text- 
books in this new science. Class instructions will be given in our schools. 
Wonderful and most happy will be the result when all have taken 
up the new crusade, and enrolled themselves as members in the new 
society to be called “ The National League for the Promotion of Book 
Hygiene.” 





HE General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, re- 
cently in session in this city, enacted legislation and made some 
notable pronouncements that are of interest outside their own com- 
munion. We had hoped to give our readers, in this number of THE 
CATHOLIC WokRLD, a well-considered article, pointing out the condition 
and trend of thought and affairs in that denomination; but the Epis- 
copalian weeklies arrived too late for our purpose. Our readers may 
look for the article in our next issue. 





We reprint here a letter from the late author of The Triumph of 
Failure, which one of our readers has sent to us. The portion 
of it which we give will show how consistently Father Sheehan applied 
to his own private life the truths which he so ably presented in his 
books. 
DonERAILE, County Cork, March 25, 1905. 
Dear Mr. R—-: 

Your letter has just now reached my hands; and, amongst the many inter- 
esting communications which my books have elicited from correspondents every- 
where, I assure you that yours most deeply touched me. If an author has any 
earthly reward for his labor, and the many cares and anxieties of authorship, it is 
assuredly the consciousness that he has spoken to many kindred souls, separated 
widely from him by space and association; but brought very close by com- 
munity of sentiment and ideals. 


* * * * * 
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Have you seen enough of life to be able to understand that the only thing 
worth a moment’s consideration to a thoughtful soul, is to make our individual 
lives noble, and to separate our higher being from the accidents and environ- 
ments of life? I speak as one who knows, when I say that success and failure, 
honor and obscurity, and all other contrary elements in this mysterious life of 
ours, are empty words, devoid of all meaning. It is the experience of all men 
that, in middle life, we take the just view of human things; and that to all, 
especially to those who are called to a life of higher thought, there remains 
but one certainty, namely, that, surrounded as we are by mysteries, mysteries 
that deepen as we advance in life, there is one certainty of faith—that is, the 
teaching of a Divinely-appointed Church; and one certainty of action, that is, 
the duty nearest to hand. And that all speculations, surmises, doubts, perplexi- 
ties, are solved by action—the performance of the duty that calls on us for 
the moment. Our futures are in God’s hands: we can neither make nor mar 
them. The present only is ours. Fear not. You are in the hands of the 
Father. He will make your pathway very clear and bright. With all kindliest 
assurances, I am, dear Mr. R—, 

Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) P. A. SHEEHAN, P.P. 





HE classes of Confraternity of Christian Doctrine have grown out 
of a present-day need for an organized body of Catholic Sunday- 
school teachers to work in our Catholic Settlement centres, and in 
those parishes where lay teachers are required. Their aim is to instruct 
young men and young women in the elements of pedagogy, and to pro- 
mote the efficient teaching of the Catechism. 


* * * *K 


NDER the auspices of the Confraternity, the Free Lecture Bureau 

of the Alumni Society of the New York Training School for 

Catechists offers illustrated lectures free of charge for any evening 

or for Sunday afternoons, to any church society desiring its services. 

The screens, slides, lanterns, and operators are furnished free on 
condition that no admission fee be charged. 


* * * * 


MONG the subjects offered are “ Frédéric Ozanam,” “ Joan of 
Arc,” “ The Vatican,” “ The Saints in Art,” “ St. Peter’s,” “ Isle 
La Motte,” and “ English Shrines” for adults. “The Saints in Art 
and Story,” “ Life of Our Lord,” “ Life of the Blessed Virgin,” and 
“Stones from the Old Testament” for children. 
Applications for lectures must be made two weeks in advance 
to Mr. Walter R. P. Smith, 514 57th Street, Brooklyn. 
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